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ABSTRACT ' . • \ 9 

The central feature of language is symbolic meaning, 
and the art of reading is a pa^rt of the symbolic process that 
characterizes human life. Meaning acturs as a result of 
interpretation in a content, not as a result of response or reaction. 
Signs* have a literal meaning in la* specific context, rhile symbols 
have a figurative meaning in* an implicit context of metaphor- A 
question of principle— how does what we read mean? — and a 'question ot 
practice — how can reading be made' meaningful?--may bfe posed* Perhaps 
the teaching of reading comes down to making reading more interesting 
and less tc^/gh. Two »half -truths about meaning should be dispelled? 
that tfext has a single meaning and, at the opposite extreme, that a 
text means anything any reader w-ants to claim. In. fact, meaning is 
ricrt w in M anything because it is no ; t a thing but- a* happening or 
process. To • make reading meaningful, teachers can involve readers ija 
decisions ai>out text,, after facilitating " the copneptions on which 
meaning ijs built by asking guestibnfeS Their questions' should be 
designed to elicit divergent and fcreatiVe thinking and to build the 
curiosity and interest that might make' reading more interesting .and 
less* tough- (Illustrative discussion guesticps^are posed aTbout a 
familiar nursery rhyme.) (GTy r 
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• -The Paradox of Text-: . Will the^- real meaning plea< 



' # identify itself? . '* >,// 



.j^-/-^; 'According! td the *p*evailingv*thebry -oxf learning .an which 
'most pedagogy is^bas'ed, the reading 'act'vpccurs mi somewhat 
.. . the following wa^; ^ competent Jangua^e user /ees a word in 
\\ print, for example tut word ball, ? to* /which 'he/resppnds by 
^hinking, roughly/ at Ifeast, the sanLfir thing /he writer of the 

prd had in mind whe-rf' he wrote thef/word* /This conception 
treats -the Word as 'if it were a >^ign. f or/an idea, much as 

JohnALoctoe, the father of empiricism, prgued in 1689.. The 

^ ■ ' " \ A * • : < ' f If 

e^SencjjK of' the process is no^particpuiarly- different from 

ny ypf th$ foil owing : / y 

1) \ Charred scars on/^ld tree trunks are 4 a sign 
wfrich we take^to mean th^ire was once a folrest fire here.. 

2) A fain'b light /across tl{/ eastern sky is a* sign which 
means dawn is near. 




3) A buzzer ^so/tanded in th^ presence of Pavlov's dtfg i? 
a sign*whi'ch meansz/food may be presented* 



4) The woriy frall uttered with appropriate- intonation 
in the presence/of jigf*^^ to" him he is to / 

hunt for his- Rubber ball. _ 

aclv of these cases, one thiiig^a sign of one sort or 
is taken to mean another thing ^w^h^which it is- 




turally or artificially associated. It was ibpcke. f s contention 



that words were "marksvfor the idea? within (the) .mind,, whereby- 
they might 'be made IcnoWh to others ,/ and the* thoughts of men's 
minds- be conveyed f rom; one to ^ripther [John Lpcke, An 
■ 1 fis s ay 'Concern ing Human ' UndgWt and i ng ; III,. 1, ii) The 
^psychological .theory wkith/e^laihs the process is behaviorism, 

which, as Percy (19 78 J saY$; ■•'"both in its early Pavlovian 

. * - * ■ • // •> 
and Watspniari vetgaop'S/J /does indeed offer a' (complete) model 

.*' * > v 7 ' ' ' ' "vX '/ 

of language as phe^iienon, Khi-ch meets all the specifications 

of explanatayy- theory, except pne: "*It- is wrong [p.. 303]." (I ! 

acknowledge a defbt: r :to Walker Percy on whose ideas I have drawn,;; 



heavily -in tfoe's.e' introductory comments.) 

I rai s^ this issue not as an attack on empiricism , or ■■ 
behaviorism/ '(JFqtf that one. might tyrn to Chomsky f s (^959) 
devastating review of Skinner 1 s Verbal Behavior oi^^ore / , ^ 
recently '', and- in a' different mode, to "Weiner and Pales rmp^S 

*7 <197:j) CognltioiT^nd the Symbolic Processes.) My purt/ose *here 

./•.,/ / " " , ~ T . — .. 

is/ to point but; that the betiav-iorist 1 s central as sijtnption is 
.that langii^e ^s explainable as* an empirically /obs.erysiole- 
/ ;^.SerieavP^ events 11 and that on thi£ grpuh^d /the theory 

as thep"ry/of language, as Percy goes cm to say /.is .wrong 

prima riiy^becaus^ it "ignores the central; feature' 60humah« ^ 

•>:•'■" c ;' ■ '/>•', ':'/ ' *• ' • 

v- language [p. 153]. M This .. Central feature iSvSy^&lic meaning, ' 

% ■' and- by whatever reasoning we may try t'6 understand the act 

v • ". . . * 
■■ - " /. . . i ' . 

pf reading, we surely will^wdnt to see' it as a p'art of tfte 

, symbolic process which characterize^ the form of life of 



human' beings v- Langu&ge, spoken or written, does not. "mean" ^ 
because it directs our attention to # something (objects, ideas 

•or whatever) with which it is jassocia'te^,. Meaning" in '}■■,'] 

■ V ■ • ' • - ■ . ■ • ■* 

language arises because it is "embedded in the complex wetb 

,■ ' * ' ' <#» : ; ■ " * ■ \ ■ 

• (If cognitive relations that constitute ""human knowledge and 

> ■ * 

• understanding (and is understandable only) within the larger' 
context of the 'intentional framework of human kriowi/edge and 
conceptual discourse* [W.eio-0t- 9 « 1974, (p. 42Z]." 

Meaning^ccurs , or is - occasioned, as a result of interpi^ 



tation in a context,, not as a result of ^response or reaction. ; 
WordS t have no meaning q,utside of, their use in v a context of • 
v discourse. Weimer puts it this, way: "The strong^ claim 

■ ^ ■ • • / • \ . 

of the cognitive theorist is that therp ie no meaning or 
knowledge in language per se .... No master how it is formulated, 
thijs is^ a^striJcinls C/aim, the full import o£ which, is. liable 

to remain obscure for some time... The problem is to follow 

; ' v.a-i f ; \ * 

' Where it leads [p. 424^." One of my purposes in this paper 

" I „• . * 

is to follow that lead toward 4 Certain conceptual and 

edag6gical perspective on reading. . *• •■ 



1 



The distinction be'tween meaning fr,om sign and meaning - 

^rom symbol^ is important to the? characterization of language 

■* ■ 
on -wfiich ipuchof my. argument will rest*.' Wherever linguistic" 

meaning is, it is not in the association af words with objects 

or, ideas since words are vnot associated with objects or ide£s * 



outsa > d9i.of laTigiiagg/ir^ use. The. Chaired. bark and ^vlov's 
,bu2^r v are associated w^Lth eVefnts in space- arid time because 
in some space ^^n^^time they .were causally .qr necessarily, 
linked^ That is what makes theip signs o^those events)-. But 
,tnevwo*r<is charred bark and fire , buzzer and salivation are 



in which 
of humar 
Anderson 



hbt Lihlled to one another or to anything else in any causal/ 

,■ / h ..' - :■ 

or necessary way;* their relationship is a part o£ ;j th^' language 

they are used, a /part of ,th6 intentional ftaifctework . 

knowledge and conceptual discourse/ 1 As Richard 

(1977) says, "text is gobbledygpoTf unless; th^ reader . 

possessed an interpretive framework to breathe meaning into 

it [p. 423,rf" -j 

Anothe^.way to put this is to say that , signs; have a 

n '. J - if] ' ' \ > 

literal meaning in a specif ic^ohtext of reference while 
symbols have a figurative meaning in an implicit context of * 



metaphor. (This implies, accurately I think, that language 

» :: . . i v 

is essentially metaphoric; See Ricoeur, 1974- 7.5^ "Metaphor and 
the Main Problem of Hermeneutics « ") To put the matter of ' 
meaning in these terms, it seems to' me, Jts to define language 
(reading, listening, writing, speaking) as an instance of the 
symbolic function qf which human^beings are ^capable. The 
result is to focus our xoncern^in readWg (or^any other 
linguistic phenomenon) on the central issue ofllanguage: 
symbolic or metaphoric meaning. Ir^ pedagogical terms this will 
translate tp the question of how we can, as teachers, make 



reading meaningf ul foi\ students trying to learn to .re.ad\ -* (In 

* ■ i * * * ■ • ■ * * \ . -* ^ , 1 

*tJiis perspective, a distinction between Jearniijg to read and ' * 
reading to learn make's no jserise.*) ,When>Jjrank Smith (1973)- 
a&nonishei, "To mdke learning to re^d easy; ... ..i.make reading*' 

' , ' • # / * . k • 

easy [p. 195];" he says that to. do so^vone. must understand the ^ 
reading process, and what the 'reader is trying; ta do. ?oth V * 
£he process and the act rest on thei iss!ue* of meaning, * I "betl^ve.' 
The rfcadeT is trying to interpret meaning^ andXfcJfajt intjerpre- ' 
tation is the process of reading, i And yet such a statement is 
hardly enligbteyning pedagogically . There are two necessary * 
further steps: 1) to examine and fori&ilate as clearly 
as one can the n^ture^f^meaning and how it occurs, ;and 2)' to ■ 
try to conclude* orxfustify from that'^hat we as teac^e^s might 
do, specifically/ to facilitate the occurence of meaning. 

IJerfoaps it would be useful* to transform .these, into questions 

How does \/hat we read mean? and How can reading be -made 

. * *■ " . * * 

meaningful? Our* answer^ to these two question? .will be closely 
related. MyC major purpose in this paper will be not simply 
to. provide possible ansrars to these questions but,, in % the * 
process of exploring varibus answers, to coalesce the questions, 
as different ways of asking essentially the same thing. 

The first question is one of principle, the second is ofle 
of practice. The questions ^re deliberately juxtaposed • in 
order to suggest a logical relationship between their answers. 
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V 



-'Whatever we might do tq. teach Teadingtoust- be grounded in a '■ 
carefully 1, .formulated conception of tn$ nature*. -of meaning, given 
that a. lar£e part of what it- is to- teach reading is to make' 
reading meaningful, as I have, argued. . / 

, - It fs not as if the questicjn of meaning were new, • / 

; Semantics ds as old as philosophy,' and modern psychological / ' 
;;.'>.• * ^ • ••■■/■ 

conceptions of meaning in reading ("The^Drocess of comprehension 

is taken to be identical to'^the prpces/ of - selecting, ^fd 

verifying conceptual schemata to account for the" situation 

(or text) "to be understood ^[Rumelhart', 1977 , p ;>268. ft ind 

thqir roots in the psychology ~of memory advanced . by Si/ Frederick 

\Biartlett in 1932. Bartlett's thesis is found in a.f^quently. 

quote&Jpassage from Remembering (1932): / * ' ' 

. '( ' - / " . -t . ; • ■ * / ^ 

It is fitting to speak\pf jievery, human / ' — ^ ■ 
cognitive reaction- -perceiving, .imaging, remem- y 
\ - rhering, -thinkiiig, Cnd reasoning—as an effort after . 
*; meaning . ... .'When '/to try tC> discover how this is 

done we find that dlWay^s It is, by sin effort to connect 
• what is given with something else [p'. . 



Notice that all of the hupian tognitive /Reactions of wfiich 
Bartlet^t speaks a^e involved in reading. TThe najor issues 
in teaching-dreading hinge on the matter o* meafiing and 'tile effort 
i tQ make connections in the "context of. /the intentional framework 
of human knowledge and conceptual discourse," might Bartlett 
r as well as Weimer have said.- Reading is an effort after meaning, 
the suqcess of which defends on appropriate connections-^. 



' . ' ' fd^#:/<fa£: ^my -favorite^ iit^ 
; ^<^;^^ir^ whie^/bear^ 



j ? ^ Huck /i# brief ly ! living; tK^t he GrWgerfdrd : f -wfii/iy , a'fawiiyv.^ 



.|/;;o^^ . cultixre^ •recali;: : v : ^ Ji ; / . I'Jt&fi • '■ ; - / v : V 

.*/ / / * ; f';,, " This : table had £ cover- made p Out o£ beautiful % 
y-.w^/fi Z*clo£h?. ;with;^: red and b:j^ 
. /iSiv v 'i^t-i;\ v anct i £t ^ :.p ; ^int: e'd border 
/^Vi^KiC --^^^ ^ way 1 ; ; : £iri^ Plli 1 ad/eiixit^L , * : tft^ey j^ci-. . The*e ':^'^/^--vv 
: :ff:t ^p;-^^:Sbm^ btigk$itpi> 9 p i led tfp^ p erf e c t ly ; ex ac t> on : ;; ' ;v / : ' v v^X 
'/ ivy > «ij^v;^Q^ ex • ^f ; vtfi ^t abler* ;: ' • One; wa s a ; . pi g f am 1 ly 

/i^/;/^:3x^ : j^^ full of pictures • / One% was -Pilgrim's : : - '; 
! \{: -^ : / Prb-gr;ess about a ■ v/^ M; 

v . ' . ; : A[ /; / . ^ didh' t sa y ^hyvV I r ead ! GK)fts i de ?ab 1 e ; in it now and > •;• ; " 
•; ; ///;': ;/ '/^/.then^ The statement's was interesting, but tough. , ; V 

■ / / A s / Interesting,' but tough. ; Isxj/ 1- it so witji much' df' what ' J 

we Yead? - There 1 s a key here, I^hiftkj to our problems in ; 

* teaching ^reading* Perhaps (the; teaching of reading .'comes down ; ' 

c to making reading more iht£restijlg\ and le3s . tough. Make 

• ;.: ; . ■ ^ -y : ; - ^ • . ■ \ . \ ' 

reading easy. Not necessarily what is read, but the act of 

A * ; • .. , • . / : 

. reading, that is\ and to insure: .that , -one must be as certain 

f < . * ■ . • • ■■■ d 

as possible that' anything- a student is asked to read? is 

something he or she can read and will want to read (Estes , 

and Johjistone, -1977). I say- this out of a conviction' that the . 

effort .after jneanii]ig is motivated .by curiosity (or what # . 

Huck calls interest) coupled with .a belief that the curiosity 

" ' * v 

^ 1 
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-_. ,jna^ing ( "reading more interesting and less tough., to .wanting ."'/.'.<,,*,/. 

.'. to. .r.ead;Iand Jxeing^abLe to read: there mus-'t be an arousal -of • ' 

P." r . . * ' : '////<•/;,?/ / ,'' '< "/'V 

curiosity and there : nras t:b« some thin g t& be read which his'.' • • /'/:■/; 

: : a £eal and. perceived potential "oi. satisfying that' c\nri&'$ity . * •'/<!/ 
; » /Before we pursue* possible answers to the .questions. of " 
^principle and practice',. there k ^re' further issues to deal With • /..t 
/ ■ concerning • meaning,, thaugJU -The paradox of text referred to ' ' /'♦%>''' 
/^• ; ;;iiv^iie-/titi:e^ o,£ t h is. pa|je ; r . < is- : r e la t ed to two x myths ab o ut J r 
» roeaningj^half^ truths, actually, wh/ch stand between us and | 
any resolution of the iss^ie of meaning. ; ., 

V The .first half truth is that meaning is in what is read. . - . " 
;v;.;-;^ ; ^ it is onlj half ; ' 

i v ; /true is that ,it. leads to the ;abs^rdi^\- that text has a meaning * • ; 
• ^waiting to be found by >good readers exactly ,* or nearly so, /as fcWxK&M 
. the, 'author intended. This is not to deny either, that there is meaning 
: ox ^thors intend, but :ta: pxigge^i that rather than intend,: : . '^k. 

4r '-^'^P^pi ^X^^s i At end to me^ri ,' • th^ distinction is rio't tri^ial> 

- :i t\^^;- the po int John '•'Cl.-'axdl.'- ) is making in hi! ' very useful '.' t \-:i:t: 
. book^ -Hoy Does, a Poem Mean , for example .* . Taking a page' fr^m : =-r 
, Ciardi,.J am thus led to ask not " What does What we read: mean 

"but rather "How does what we read" mean?* 1 From Ciardi:. "What > r ^ 

does 0 the poem mean? is too^often a -self-desti^oying approach,. 

' ' ' s '( ■ • .■ 4 

to poetry ... .WJiat the poejn is is inseparable from its own 

■ V • ^ 

^ 'performance of itself . The 3ance is in t^e .dancer and the 



eric . ■ ' '•■ . • ■ . ^ 



: .-etfugpt when. fc6 .iU- dancing* " {ft*: "ta&lv^ 0& imy^^^: * v ^ e ^ '^ ' - " * r ' . 

- y whoig-riit 'm^ami y ^ - ' 

% - : :: if-;But this^iin'e of * Teasbnlng* can lead to an .opj^ite— > - ^ 'J ; 

that any text means ; anything any readfer wants to ^Glaim^, or, to ^ •< " / 
: ;7r^ : v^ f TOtt ■ Jfi$-t gens t e iii ; ' r £19 5l3:) 

Hi : : - - - ? -li^uSttfe^P i^ddes n | £^tain - J va^^l^ : . ; ^ ; C^^-^ 

J if PS";: "l-'iSi. i'. r ; ■ : ' : V' ^ eare" ; afe : vr^miftded ^ of : a ■ ; s £ene\ ^it 
-"•- :r -^: : ^'l^S^ :;;the s <: en e in wh i en Htunp ty Dump ty exp 1 £ins; / t o A 1 i^£ ' the ^ - ;^ ^ 
-7':t : Weinin^^f the poem 1 ^ J a bl>e rwo clcy % Thxs - %s r i gh t a fte r ! ; - ' ^M:*, 
•v;^; e te d; hLl s^; ay g iDAentv- 1 b ' Af 1 c e ; t^h at ; ; Xf there:- : Mf e ; x : i \. "\ 

365 days in- a year on one ,of \wltich she receives vbirthday presents, 

WlviCh Sh^ )ffii^ht \ ^ " 

: # ^ : ^^Ti J$ay s - when : ^o^;mtg^ unM^xfthd^ ; 
. . "Cer^nly^- 1 '^ 

"And only - ^oii^ There 1 s ' /; 

'■'glory for yoti!'' V ; f. : ^ \ : v\->^'0 '';\'r' \ ' 'V- - a . 

11 1 don 1 1 kpoW what jrd^ sarrd. " V 

* • ..•■«• v 'i • »• ' . . . .-■ • 

Humj^y Biaripty ^i|ed ^ "Of course you dpn'.t 

till I tell you. I meant there 1 s a nice knock-down argument 

*' o ' w -- .A . / . . . . 
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v 0 I us>v C^*^ * l V.fit^*fr ©utop.ty i ^ in a rather vT 

sctorriful to«e^^ it to mean-*- ' * j.v 

/ ^ »l^e quest ion is, lf said Humpty Dumpty, ^whicli is %o be 75 ^ 

^^^V;,5;^; : :^ . •' X- -y&H^s %yyy^^ 



Rofte^ Holmes r in an article entitled 1 ^The Philosopher/ 1 s v ^ - 
^-^illce iii Wonderland" J (f9S9) , asks "May we make^pur word? ipoan 
/; ^^ f: - : - : ^atevier' w e . oho o s e them to mean? * . . y Do we - have .in- "obli^^tioh - . > \ - ' 
^■••■•f v.^'itoV past usages In one sense w0rds are / dui^ 
; • tipn would be impossible. In a,rioth^»: ^ 

- : otherwise there could be no poetry [p* 157] v " - - 

: v v "^fr^^ ar ad o x. ari $es i It is' imposslbi ^^^^c^^ji;: meaning;; :^ : ; 
^ev :: '. r 'i^ the places we might expect 7 to %irid^i t ; : : Pirt d£ ; 

susjJect of any problem p£ this \50rt , V . 
'.;) is ••viii- tke way the question is put . ; :,; *Wher^\ 1^*' the^^aiiing? n c 
^^S<as-s uhte s osome thing about meaning , that it is actual rather- * ^ 

•'• \ '• . • '.':':> • V : 'i ■ ' • ' • • v> • • '. . • • \.y\ • 

.>-t?iira^Yi*iMii;.; That is » meaning Is not in anything because: '^-V; 
4t is hqt> a thing- - not d quant ity ; or - a quality at .. all but j*. 
father a happening, an event necesiiariiy cohnected to-. someone 

}:\ h ; i - ■ ^ ' .: ^ ■ ■' , * v •> /^-v- ; 

y - :: -.'*- •' ; i- . - ., v'':V>0 ' '• ■. • ■ ' T . 
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who realizes it in a quite literal sense of real-ize, to make 

• ; ■ , . 

rpal. The meaning of aily text or 'utterance is inseparable 
from thpse to whom it means, wI\o breathe meaning into it. 

Tali's .conception of the nature of meaning offers what , ^ 
I woul^^all * n T)henom^nological-pragmatic ,f perspective on 
^mew ^ ^ jhenomenoiogical becaus ffr* t puts the essence 
o: . m :he experience of even ecifically in the 

human experience. (Phenomenology may be defined as a t?ranGh 
of philosophy ^ic}i takes the human experience as its object 
of concern, to the disregard, though without denial of, 
objective reality or subjective response.) The perspective 
is pragmatic because it focuses on the effect of text. Text* 
is. meaningful in the degree as it is assimilable with past 
experience, as it lends itself to the connections .with something 
else which Bartlett found so important. 

Willi&m .James , in his very influential bof)k, Pragmatism 

(1907), advanced the following conception of t*hth: ' "The 

truth of an idea is not a stagnant property inherent in it. 

Truth happens • to an idea. It becomes true,, is made true 

by events. Its verity i_s in fact gpi event, a process.... 

[p. 133];"' With very little distortion, we can turn this 

statement into 1 a pragmatic definition of^the meaning of text: ' 

The meaning of a text^vs^llot a stagnant 
property inherent in it. Meaning happens to a 
text. It becomes meaningful, is made meaningful 
by the event of reading. Its meaning i_s in fact 
an event, a process. 
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And we can sViy that "teaching reading is facilitating that 
process.. . •. ^ • Y 

; Like all processes, meaning is easier to' understand 'by 
experience" than by» description! Read 1bhe following "poem'\ 

^ : . • ; \ 

(actually, a passage constructed by Dooling and Laekman (1^71) 
for experimental purposes); notice the exact time at which;; 
the nean in q o you. 



With hocked gems financing him, v 
Our hero bravely* defied all scornful laughter 
. That *tried to prevent his, scheme. 

Your eyes deceive, he had said; 
An egg, not a table, / 
Correctly typifies this unexplored planet. 



ow three sturdy sisters sought proof, 
Forging along sometimes through calm vastness 
Yet more often, over * turbulent peaks and valleys. 

Days became weeks, ^ 
As many doubters spread . 
Fearful rumors about the edge. 

At last f rom nowhere, 



Welcome winged creatures appeared*- • • 

Signifying momentous success. • ; 

» 

If you read the poem over a few times, there seems to come 
a point very* like what Roger Brown (1958) calls the "click of 
comprehension." Suddenly, you know the meaning. For* some, 
the word "Columbu?"" abruptly comes to mind to replace the' 
question mark for a title. Why? The best explanation, I 
think, is thjat some connection between some word or phrase 
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("An egg, not a table", or "Rumors -about the edge" or simply 
''the edge") and some unspe'cf iable prior experience or knowledge 
is created! by the event, of reading. ' WJjsrt cued you to. the 
meaning? Are you ■ struck by what a different poem this seems 
to be, once the meaning does, occur? Once- it was nonsense, then 
it made, complete sense. What r does this suggest about reading 

(nd how we ; might teach it? I-f you. had not had the proper ■ 
\ . 
* Krpretive framework with which to make sense of ,the poem, 

would have remarried the mystery it at first seemed to be 

The direct, and hopefully' clear, implication here is that to 

make meaning happen for students, *we must do everything necessary 

to clarify and stabilize the frameworj they, possess by which 

what they read will becpme meaningful. Otherwise, myste.ry r^th6r 

than meaning will prevail. * ^ 

We are now squarely facing the question of practice* 

Meaning happens, and ,to teach reading we must make reading . 

meaningful. -Dooling and Lackmanf (J.971). found, not 'surprisingly, * 

that a thematic title ^Christopher Columbus Discovering / 

America'*) seemed to facilitate comprehension and recall of 

their highly metaphorical passage.; As Kintgen (1^8) suggests, 

"it -does so $y actuating what we know about history, by v f 

encouraging an interaction between the linguis^ia, material and 

information stored in our memories [p. 766]. M I think inf or-. 

mation storage is an unfortunate ' phras^, but the point i,s well 



takeiT. (It mjght b r e more accurate to think oAW interaction' / 

(Bartlett's "connection") between What is given\)\the text) 

" r .. • - > 

and something the reader knows, believes, f eels , .J^r has 

experienced, ) 

One of the most successful ways I have found to\get the 
connections to happen in "teaching reading (to make reaaing • 

. ;■- , v . ■ \ ^ 

meaningful) is to get readers inyolv.ed in decieions atjout text. 
1 Jn' a limited but "ireful way, I think and try to get students 
-0 think o irffting, discbnf irming , novel, or 

quizzical. As they read, ; ask students co pat marks in the 
margin of the text: * , -,•+, or ??.to indicate where the 
tex4 confirms what they previously knew or^elt,. disconfirn^ or 
contradicts what, ^they previously knew, is novelly interesting or 
adds a new dimension, to theirr tinders tanding, or raises ai^ inter- 
eating- question. These notes (wliich, I would argue, is what 
mahy good readers are making tohen they underline or make 
comments in -the margin of what they are readfng) serve later 



as the 0 focus of post-reading discu^Lon. 

But naturally there is a prior step. Jf me£"ni v ng 

lies in* or is realized in the connection between written 

material and the reader's understanding, it becpmes necessary 

■ t 

that the reader's understanding be very clear if meaning is - 

j 

to occur. We x:an make reading meaningful as : we can facilitate 
the connections on which meaning is built. (The questions of; 
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' ' ' * < . 

<how what we read means and* of what, we might do to maker re/din'g 

• . . ' ■ ■ . • /.// i 

meaningful seem to have almost completely coalesced now.) / // 
The practical basis. of this facilitation is in the at^ 



of asking questiqjis q^stions, which ^erve^fewo purpose?/ 
First, to make obvious the dimensions of /the ^reader which 



,are the "something else", Bartlett is talking about .connecting 
with the '"something given." Second, £0 habituate/ 7 the - yeader intp 

< ■ \ • • ■ . /;•'. 

"an interrogative frame of mind with which to approach reading.^ 

Unfortunately, the art of asking questions, 3f "*get£ing- 
readers .£0 ask ^.-^.i H ^stiohs, is not w^ll /practiced, generally, 
Frank' Guzak reported in the Reading teacher in' 1967 that f ftfif V 
than 15% of teacher questions could' be said to require any 
depth of. thought by the child. r Guzak suggested that "reading 
series should clearly spell out their, comprehension structures^, 
in such a way that classroom ieachers can hive some cl^ar insights 
into their task, in comprehension development [p, 233}. If A study d< 
ten years^ later by Mary Woodburn^ (197<8) revealed that out of , 
twelve basal series surveyed, only one includes suggestions 
o^f"* questions requiring of children the one v thing rrieedful for 
comprehension- -thinking, beyond a literal level. (The singular 
exception is JJiil Martin and Peg£y Brogan.' s Sounds of Language 
program, published b/ Holt, Rinehart, and Winston.) 

It is not as if we have no. idea of alternatives to what* 
Guzak called "inanity,." What Mary Woodburn and Frank Guzak 4 



and la host'd£ others Vri between arV asking" for is available. 

V . * •',/". .\ ' 

One of the best sources on the topic, in fact, was published 
in 1966, • dhe *year before Guzak's. study. It ■ isf'NoSrtris Sander's 
(196£) Classroom Questions : W-ftat Kind s? Basing his work on 

• j # " * « " '" 

Bloop'S Taxonomy of Educational Objectives ^1956) Sanders^ 

identified seven levels af. questioning:/^!) Memory , or 

v * ^> • v ■ / . . ' ^\ \ 

recognitiion^or recall of 'irtf ormati6n, 2) Translation, or . * 1 

'changing information into a different form; 3) .Interpretation, o: 

discovering relationships among ideas, facts, dfefini* ns , «nd 

values; 4) application, or solving a realistic problem requiring 

identification of the issue and the selection and use of - 

appropriate /gener^liz'ations and skills; ^5) Analysis, or solving' 

a problem d/i, light of 'conscious knowledge of the parts and 

forms of t^i<nkin$ 6) Synthesis', or solving a problem that 

requires originajt, creative thinking; and n 7)^ Evaluation, 

or judgment go,od or bad, right or wrong, according to 

standai^d^ designated by the student. ^ 

Like meaning, questioning at variou-s levels is easier 

4 to understand by experience than by^ description. Using a 

"story" with Which you are undoubtedly familiar, I will pos6 

questions for discussion bas^d on Sanders', suggestions. This 

is not to suggest that questions most properly belong after 



reading; on the contrary, I cjan't emphasize strongly enough ^ 
the importance of prereadmg questions which mobilize and 



■ I 
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clarify understandings by which the connections which are C 
the basis of meaning may be made. Perhaps, though, some of 
the* following questions will help establish some new connections- 
,for this ^story and cause a new event for you. , ■ „ v • 

-The M story H I have in mind is actually a nursery rhyme, 
the first versp ;bf /'Jack and Jill," a^d principally tlie first 
half of that ver^se. In some editions, this rhyme has as 
many as seventee^ verses, but one vprco will co-rve my pn^cr 
hex e: v % . . . 

Jack and Jill 
w ' * Went up the, hill, 

• . To fetch a pail of water; 

s ■ 
1 ' 

Jack fell down . * 
And broke his crowd, 

\ 

^ And Jill came tumbling after. 
1. What did Jack an4 Jill do? 

This is a question of memory, asking for mere recall of 
information, an unfortunately typical question. # Little if any 
thought is required to answer it. 

"^2-. Could you put thi„s event inljo different words? 

your eyes and picture the event, then .describe what you see.^ ^ 

This is a question requiring translation, "asking you to 
change the information from the Mrst* question into a different 
fc*rm. This requires at least a low level of thought 

V 

v . la 

f •( 
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3. Why do you think Jack and Jill went after water! 
Why did they take otjtly one pail? m \ ? ; 

These are questions o£ interpretation A requiring >yoi 
to see relationships in the information/ giv-en. "'All higher l^etfel 
questions, according to Sanders/ are re/f inejjients of tflfe intellec 



tual processes required in interpretation*, i 

4. Do you think it reason^ 1 - • ^ j; 
wTtpr n ! > tli . i where >oa woiMd go?^_ ' 

- ■ u ■ * * 

, These questions require application, and now we <get into 

• * . < 

thinking which, requires justification; aside from the text. 

5. j Wcmld it be reasonable to .suggest that Jack and Jill 
■ have o-fner motives in going up the hill? 1 

This. is a question of analysis since it requires a logical 
deduction: if not water, then what? * 

6. -What are some things this" couple might do to avoid 
suspicion in their behavior? 

■ 

This question requires creativity and originality, A simple 
problem is posed by the question, the solution to which lies in 
a synthesis of the content" of the text/with the common sense 
of the reader. . c 

7. Do you think Jack and ■ Jill should hlave gone ( up the hill 1 
Does the outcome of their misadventure, revealed in the second 
part of the verse, provide a moral? 

Here the r dialer is asked to make, a judgment 'according to 
Standards which he or she cah specif. 



< T The point o*f these questions is not to direct ^our « compre- 
hens-ion by constraining your thinki^ but to facilitate compre- 
. hension by deliberately asking for divergence ^and creativity. 
The connections of wh^" ' lea^-ig ' " . ie ^rise ou^ f creativity 
Que-* 1 ' '-'h 4. - .■: ,4, zt>":.$i are the pivots pn which 

the e±iort after .meaning rests^and around which the event of 
meaning /turns . /. 

* William James T1958) had an interesting and insightful 

- \ - * ' 

^ definition of teaching which we might take as v the object^ of 

good questions: >. * * - 

. jvln teaching, you must simply work your pupil 
in to 'such a state of interest in what (he is learning 
- or reading) that every other object of attention is 
/ banished from his mind [p, 25], - 

I suggest that good questions can do that, can build the 



cusiosity and interest which might keep reading from feeing 
quite so tough while at the same time making it much more 
interesting . 
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■ Scudant fljtitudaa Toward School Subjects 

/ Teachers at # Ann Street School felt thai student attitudes toward 
school work was an important factor in their achievement* Staff selected 
Suryey of School Attitudes for this purpose * because this instrument provided 
^re^ults in terms of reading/language arts, mathematics, science t and social 
studies . How€v€r, a few changes ware made inj the publisher 1 s recoimendations 
for, adnainistration* First, the Primary Level of the instrument was used in * 
grades 4 and 5 instead of the Intermediate Level* Second , the survey was 
administered in Spanish instead of the English language ^except i^ grade 6, v-, r ;. 
And third* the survey was Administered in the spring of the year ^instead of 
the fall when fhe instrument was standardized. These three changes limited 
to some eKtent the accuracy of any comparison of Ann f Strafe t student responses 
to the survey with the norm gfoyp results. However * norm group results for the 
'survey were the only available standard to which Ann Street student responses 
could be compared, A table of the comparisons is presented on the next page. 

The national sample of students taking the survey typically averaged 
about 20 in a 30 item reading/ language subtest with the scoring falling off 
jplightly at each higher grade level grouping* The categories of responses for 
xhe survey were ,r Llke, Don't^KnoWj or Dislike" with a scoring of, 2, 1, or 0 
respectively, Ann Street students responded more positively about reading/ 
language arts averaging about 25 in the 30 point test* Ann Street students 
results did not become less positive up through the grade levels as did the 
national sample. 

The national sample expressed the least positive attitude toward mathe- 
matics, averaging about 18 in the 30 item mathematics subtest. Again* the * 1 
national sample showed a less positive attitude toward math in each higher grade 
, level. Ann Street students showed about the same enthusiasm for math as they 
did for reading/ language arts averaging about 24 on the 30 item survey* 

< " 

The national sample expressed their most positive attitudes toward 
science and social studies averaging about 21 or 22 in the 30 "item subtests* 
As with reading and math, responses of the national sample became less positive 
up through the gtade levels. Ann Street student responses again showed a more 
favorable response toward science and social studies than did- the national 
sample, averaging about 25 in each of the 30 item subtests* 

V 

Summarising, Ann Street students expressed more positive attitudes 
toward reading/language arts; mathematics, science, and social studies at 
every grade level than did a national sample of students who were given the' 
survey. Furthers Ann Street students showed about equal liking for each of 
the four areas - of school skills tested* 
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ANN STREET STUDENTS' ATTITUDES TOWARD SCHOOL SUBJECTS 
, COMPARED TO NATIONAL NORM ATTITUDES 
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Student Views of Their 'School Progress 



Following the adaSai^rafttdfa of the Survey of School Attitudes during 
March! students in grades 4-6 were requested to respond to a short questionnaire 
concerning their school progress in: (1) iptskiiig and understanding English, 
(2) Spanislj^teading, and (3) learning Puerto Rtean culture* Their ratings of 
these three questions on a five^point scale have been grouped and presented 
below: 



Speaking and Understanding English 
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4 5 6 



Ac each grade level, the greatest percentage of students felt they were 
speaking and, understanding English very satisfactorily- 

■ . £ ' 

^ i 

The second question of the questionnaire asked students how veil they 
thought they vers doing in Spanish reading. The graphed results- are presented 
below: 



Sp^iiish Reading 
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Students file they wert' doing better In Spanish reading than in 
speaking and understanding English* 91%, 75% and 67% of ail students in 
grads* 4*6 *Mptctivsly felt they vera deing satisfactory ot mry satisfactory 
work la Spanish reading while a slightly emailer percentage (731, 76l =i an<d 
841) at all grade 4-6 Students rated th€rns,#lves in these twe htgheit cate- 
goifUg for speaking and understanding English, 

A third question asked students how wall they thought they werg doing 
ill foaming abaut customs m& history of Puerto Rico, Graphed restiLts &hoy 
the fallowing; 



Puerto Mean Culture 
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About three-quarters of ail grade 4-6 students indicated satisfactory 
or very satisfactory progress^ about equal to their responses about speaking 
and understanding English, 



Fifth graders seemed leas decisive and less satisfied with their 
progress than did fourth and sixth graders. 

To get another viewpoint about student progress in -English* Spanish 
and Puerto Rican culture, parents -of the grade 4*6 students were asked the 
sane questions a few weeks following the time that students were asked the 
questions. The graphed results of students and parents for combined "satis-; 
factory" and fl vsry satisfactory 11 categories are remarkably similar. About 
three-quarters of all parents, like their Children, felt learning in: 
speaking and understanding English % Spanish reading, and in Puerto Eiesn 
culture were either satisfactory or very satisfactory. The coioparisons are 
presented graphically below* 
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Parent Geinpaflad to Student Racings of "Satis factory" 
or "Vary. Satisfactory" PTogreis in Speaking 
and Understanding English 
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Parent Compared to Student Eatings of "Satigfactery" 
or "Very Satisfactory 1 ' Progreia in Spanish Reading 
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Parent Compared to Studenf Ratings of "Satisfactory 1 
or "Very Satisfactory" Progress in Learning 
Puerto Rican Culture 
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Student Aspiration Bsyond High School 

Student achievement ,and attitude coward school studies are tm direat 
^©acerfiff sf teaahers and parent, inspirations beyend high school are aUq 
crucial. What future beyond high school do students look forward to? • An 
attempt was made to anawr this question in terms of Ann Street Bilingual 
School atudenta of grades 4-6, v 

Four questions were asked of students concerning their aspirations 
during the spring of the year* The questions and the results are prtstiited 
below,* . 

Yes Yes Yes 

4th prade 5th grade 6th grade 

1* Do you e3cpe|t to finish high school? 93% 97% ' *' 100% 

2* It yes, tfhat do you expect to do after you have finished high achool? 

* j Go to schooi Go to college 

some more and atid study to 
Go right learn a learn a pro- Some' other 



to work special job f assi'on decision 
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3. Have you decided at this tine what job or caceer you expect to work at 
when school is finished? 

Yes Yas . Yes 

4th grade 5th grade 6th grade 

98% 94% 67% 



4. If yes, what is the job or caraerl 
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Grade 4 Rtf ponsta 

Secretary (8) 
FpiiceMn (5) 
Nurse (5) 
Tsach#r £k) 
Mechanic (3) 
McNvii Stat (3) 
Doctor (3) s 
Air force 
Stewardess ' 
Dancer 
Singer 
Cltyworker 
Soldier >' 
Carpenter 
Highway patrolmarf 
Store clerk 



Grade 5 Responses 

Teacher (8) 

Doctor <6) 

Mechanic (2) 

Movie star (2) 

Custodian 

Secretary 

Race^herse jockey 

Hairdresser 

Truckdiivar 

Policewoman 

Policeman 

Baseball player 

Singer 

Store clerk 

Athlete 

Lawyer ■ 

Nurse 

Poet 

Artist 

Scientist 

Pilot 



Grade 6 Responses 

Teacher (5) 

Policeman (4) 

Secretary (3) f 

Register clerk (3) 

Doctor (3) 

Stewardess (2) 

Lawyer 

Singer 

Nurse 

Nun 



The responses of students expressad overwhelmingly that they expected 
to finish high school. Of thoge ejecting to finish high school, between a 
half ind a third of all students planned to go to college and study to learn 
a profession* Another quarter planned to go right to work. And still another 
quarter planned to go to school some more to leam special jobs* About one* 
.tenth of the students at each grade level indicated they planned ,f some other 
decision" besides the three listed above. 



Niriety-eigh^ and 94% of the fourth and fifth graders f respectively had 
already decided at this time what job or career they ejected to work at while 
only &1% of all sixth graders had made up their minds about their future job 
expectations, . 



Using Roe's Occupational Classification System, one finds fourth 
graders selecting about 45% professional, 50% skilled, and 5% unskilled jobs; 
fifth graders.* . 71%, 23%, and 6%; while sixth graders picked 50% professional, 
391 skilled, and 13% unskilled jobs as the choices for their future occupation 
or career* 'Overall, students selected 551 prbf essional, 37% skilled, and 4% 
unskilled work, 
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Parent A apirationa for Their Children Beyond High School, 

Wh#n asking parents to rate their children's pi-ogresa in. English, 
Spanish, and Putrto Rlcan culture , they were also *asked three questions about 
their aspirations for their children beyond high school. A restateiaent of the 
question and the parent responses are pr^pinted below, 

1. Do you expect your child to finish high school? * , 



Grade 4 Grade 5 '. Grade 6, 
Yes Yes * Yes 

- 97%, U% 931 



It yes f wh^at amount of education beyond high school are you planning 
for your child? * 
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^ 3, What level job or career do you wish for your ehrild after his/hsr schooling? 

g 10OZ + 

§ . 

f 15% ♦ 
m 50% * 



o 

1 25% * 
a) 
u 
u 

CP 




. 1 1 



OX * ■ I ■ 1 - ■ 111 J ■ ■ mm. 

fe Grade:- 4 5 6 4 5 ,6 4 5 6 4 5 6 4 5 6 

Professional Sanl-Professlonal 

or , or ' Skilled ; Senti-gkillad Unskilled 



Managerial , Smal 1 Business 



O , on 



y 
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Like their children* i res^psei, almost every parent expected thtir j 
siblings to , f iaigh high school, Unlikf their children, few parents indicated 
that thky wanted them to go right to work upon completing high school. Two* 
thirds of all parents selected four years of college or an advanced degree for- 
their children's future. Less than half of all children expected, to go to 
college- to learn a profession. In terms of level of job or career after 
schooling f almost three-quarters of all parents expected "professional or 
managerial 11 careers for their children while just over half of all children 
selected this career level, • 

Parent Views About the Instructional and Enrichment Activities ' 

, , In the 'spring questionnaire to parents, parents were asked to rate 
the adequacy of the instructional and enrichment activities and to write-in 
any suggestions to improve the Bilingual, School, The responses were as 
follows i 



m 100% * 

CO 

o 75% * 

cu 
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M 50% * 

MM 
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25% * 
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Adequacy" of * the Instructional Program 



K 1 2 3 4 a 6 



ii I 



Do Not Know 



K 1. 2 3 4 5 6 
Unsatisfactory 




K 1 2 3'4 5 6 
Satisfactory * 




K 1 2 3 4 5 6 
Very Satisfactory 



| 100% * 
I 

I 

^ 50% * 



u 

M 

&4 



25% * 

0% r 



Adequacy of the Enrichment Activities 



. 1 m ■ M * 4 I 

K1J 3 4 5' 6 
Do Not 'Know 



Between half and 
lingual School Program if 
^grade levels were rated \ 



K ' 1 2 3 4 5 6 
Unsatisfactory 




K 1 2 3 4 5 6 
\ Satisfactory 




K 1 2 3 4 5 6 
Very' Satisfactory 



three-quarters of all partats rated the Ann 'Street Bi^ 
rary satisfactory, 11 the highest rating category. Lower 
lightly higher than the upper grade levels. Enrichment 
activities were rated satisfactory or very satisfactory by almost all parents with 
a slight tendaacy for parents in the upper grade levels viewing enrichment 
activities less satisfactorily* ' 
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•rant Write-in Suggestions to improve the Bilingual School' 



Parents of kindergarten children , 

--A ^-hour class for grades K-3 w^ere 
they would learn just vocabulary in 
Spanish* and then English, Later, 
expose them to the use of a die* 
tlonary* 

"More emphasis on Puerto Mean 
culture. 



1 



--Discipline problems should be, 
^treated confidentially* 

--Give childreA the opportunity 
te display more art work, 

--Have an opportunity to bring 
hookas home to interest them* 

■-More English classes* 



Parents of -grade one children 

have no negative comments, The 
school is doing very well, in ray 
opinion* 

•''-Would like to see my children br,£ng 
mora homework home* Also, litera* 
ture books to be brought home so 
that they can' read and apply them- 
selves more. 

- -More English lessons. 

--Am most grateful for the bilingual 
program in' this' school* 

- '-More English emphasis so that they 
can be ^qual to their native lan* 
guage* 

--Feel everything is" going well* 

--Large playground facility. 

--Develop a better math program* 

*--Mdre involvement in English comp- 
rehension* Fifth and sixth gratft 
should be exposed to. career education* 

--More Spanish teachers as well as 
Bilingual schools* It Is a need to 
be able to learn both languages, 

"More English instruction, 

* -Transportation for children with 
health problems * 



think if a child knows English 
he should be taught English first* 
That is what he needs here, By • 
all means his Spanish culture 
should be taught him also* 

--Would like to see my children 
bring homework hdme* t * 

•-They should Jfceach more English! 
because we are in the United 
States, not in Puertp Rico* 

•-More instruction in English* 
Also gym recreation* In addition, 
more emphasis in the culture 6f 
Puerto Rico* 

-More emphasis on reading, 
-Trans por ta tion • Hostework . * 

Avoid homf work of repetition of 

words to be written over and over. 
-Better relationship between teacha- 

and students, Also improve the 

discipline Regulations* 
-Teach the busies, reading* writing 

and arithmetic, and stick to 

these courses * 
-Large school facility, cafeteria, 

playground, and gym 8 



Parents of grade two children 

--To teach more English, 
"Problems of discipline and such 

should be treated confidentially* 
"Would like to see the highest grade 

extended further ^o^the Bilingual 

School* . 



r I feel <the school is functioning 
quite, well • 

-Problems of conduct and others 
should be treated, confidentially* 
-More Eng 1 i sh ■ taugh t , 



(Parents of grade two children, cont.) 

■■ . 

* -Would like to see the Bilingual School 
continue on^and bring ^betterment in 
whatever needed areas* Would like to 
tee a place for the children to play. 

--Would like to see this school progress 
for the benefit of ,our children. 

: / 



Parents of ^rade three children 

--More emphas/s on English instruction* 
--Teach Engli/sh so that when they go to 

another senool they don't fall behind, 
--Transportation is needed* 
--More English instruction, 
-*Safer playground with more room for 

the children to play freely, 
--Am most happy with the instruction my 

children ate receiving especially the 

kindness ok the teachers, 
-^Sharing the curriculum early in the 

year with parents* so that we may / t 

reinforce the child's learning* 
--Improve parking facility and' playground. 

Morf English instruction* 



•-More cultural activities with 
parents,* Sharing of programs, 
activities with Other schools* 

--I am quite happy for my son 1 3 
progress since he began bilingual 
education* - . 

--The need for a playground for 
children to play away frpm danger* 

c ■ ■ . • ■ 



«A need for a medical physician, 
and modernisation of the school* 

-•Generally I believe that the % 
school is trying to -fulfill itS H 
mission, Would like to see a 
strong adherespe to core matprial-- 
reading, writing and other cognitive 
skills, with heavier emphasis on 
mathematical fundamentals* 

--More teachers, mpre classrooms, 
better conditions* 

--Newer books to meet grade levels* 

--Improve English instruction, 

--More importance^ to Puerto Rican 
culture, 



Parents of grade four children 



--Parents should be advised of curriculum. 
If parents know what child is learning he 
or she can reinforce learning! conference 
with parent-teacher-student; more fre- 
quent reporting to parental .information 
for meetings is passed on too close to 
date and parents cannot plan, 

--More importance to Puerto Rican culture, 

"Would like to see my child reading and 
writing Spanish and English, as well, 
perfectly well, 

--It is my opinion that the school is 
offering a sound education to our 
children, 

--Better playground facility* 1 



-More English instruction. I 
consider that there is too much <* % 
Spanish given* ^ j 

^Larger school facility, 

-We .are pleased with ail aspects 
of our son's program, 

-Strongly feel that the students 
appear to have more Spanish- 
dominance still. 

*Why is it that ray daughter has 
a hard time writing English, Is 
English one of her major classes? 
Would be interested 1 in knowing . 

-Hope the bilingual program will 
continue on, Better playground. 
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Paranta of grade five children 



«Hope the school continues on. 
"More Instruction in English and 

Mathematics. 
--Larger cafeteria and gym. 



-No, it is fine. 
"More teachers and 
more classrooms. 



Parents of grade six children 

--The school is doing satisfactorily. --Hope the very best for the 

My children seem to be responding bilingual program* 

*-I am well in favor of the bilingual 
program and the opportunity for our^ 
children to learn both languages, 
and cultures is really an advantage* ■ 



Parents* comments were positive about the ,Ann Street Bilingual School* 
Perhaps the most often mentioned comment was the need to emphasiae the English 
language more. There were many comments also Indicating that parents were 
very happy with the progress of their children in the Bilingual School; that 
they would like to have the basics emphasiEed more; and that there was a need 
for a safer playground having more room for the children to play. 
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Instructional Time for English S panish language Arts ' ' \ 

" . f - ■ . • \ y } r ■ - . 

Following the parents recommendation that the school should provide 
more tlai in leaptting thi English language in their responses to the school 
questionnaire, aajch teacher was surveyed to determine the kmount of time 
spent teaching English, The specific question asked was, ,f Ho^ many hours 
weakly of direct English language arts ware taught to your pupils this school 
year?" Teachers w«?re also asked the same question about Spanish language 
arts* The results that ware rapq^ted follow* 



English and Spanish Language Arts Instruction Offet^d 



Grade Lave Is 
Taught by 
Teachers j 

K 

. 1 
1 
2 
2 

3 ■ 
3,4 
4,5,6 
5 

5 c 

6 . 



English Language 
Arts Tau ght 

1/2 hour daily 
1 hour daily 

3/4 hour daily 
1 hour daily 
Ik hours daily 
1 hour d^ily 
1% hours daily 

3/4 hour daily 

1 3/4 hr dally^ 
1^ hours daily 
1% hours daily 



Spanish language 
Arts Taught- 

/ 1% hours daily 
1 hour daily 
1 3/4 hrs dtiiy 
1' 3/5 hrs daily ' 
1 3/4 hrs daily 
1 3/4 hrs, daily . 
3/4 hours dailyf - 
1,3/4 hrs/daily| §, 
3/4 hours daily* ^ 
5/6 hour daily \^ 
1 hour daily 



The above informatioh cannot alearly present ^he amount of English 
language exposure provided in each classroom as .teachers include English 
language skills in other classroom studies throughout the school day* How- 
ever, the figures do represent the actual 'class time spent in the- direct 
study off English language arts and generally show an increasing amount of 
English language arts concentration at each higher grade level, 




Student School Attendance 



f|*e legtflarity of school attendance figures prominently in children's 
learning, The graph below shows Ann Btvmt Bilingual School students of 
grades 2 thrJugh 5 with the highest, ecKoo^ attendance; preschooler and 
kindergarteners lowest; and grade 6 seudettta next ^lowest * 
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Student Attendance by fJrade Levels 
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School attendance of students varied during thV months of the school 
year. They attended moat often during the months of September through Novem- 
ber, Attendance was lowest around- the change in the calendar year. The 
attendance pattern was, most unusual for the month of May, dropping 4 or ,5 
percentage points lower thansthisxmonths proceeding and following it, • 
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Monthly School Attendance Pattern 
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89% 



Apr May June 



V; Vi ;?Wi«liy» 4p n Street Bilingual School student attendance was compared 
* to the average attendance for all Hartford elementary schools over the number 
years th« Bilingual School has been in existence The graph and title 
below shows the Bilingual School student "attendance 3^ to 3 percentage points 
lower than the citywide average during thS^flrjys CVO y«ara. However, for the 
last four years Ann Street Bilingual studenBr^ave reduced the difference in 
attendance by more than one-half, the differ«ne* between Ann Street and the 
citywide average ranged between 2/3 to 1*3 1 percentage points 'for the four year 
period. 



Six years of School Attendance Compared with Citywide Averagei 
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STAfT ACCOMPLISHMENTS 



■ . \ . .. : ■ 1 V: 

Ann Streae Bilingual School .staff participated in & variety of pro- * 
feMi«aaI activities beyond chair teaching •feiponelbillKiaj which indirectly 
contributed to student learning* These * activities arevd«#«*ibed in the 
sections to follow, , .••...< Y .'• » . 



College Credits Earned by Teachers 

,1/ ■ ' ' '. .". '. 

. 0 TiichtM lattid a total of 62 college credit hours of work from JaHu&ry 
1977 through January of 1978. fHi^ kii ^L average of* four credit hours of 
work per staff person for the IS full-time teachers and *p«c$ailsts. The course 
descriptions and credit-granc^ng Institutions have been .iiftt«4 below, 



Collage Credits Earned by teachers 



Course 



Comparative Group Methods 
Educating the Child on the Mainland 
Ego Psychology 

I erspectives of Women in Society 
Professional Practice in Case Work 
Public School Administration 
Cultural Issues in Continuing Edue* 
Teaching ESL 
Open Education .- 
Bilingual Curriculum Development 
Contemporary Social Problems s 
Children f s Literature 
Intermediate Spanish I 
Methods & Materials Bilingual Educ* 
Tchng Reading Bilingual Children 
Procedures Emet^Dlsturb Children 
Supervision EAdm Special Education 
Portugal-Linguae Cultura I 
Portuguese II ■ ^ V ! 



Credit 

Hours ,. Credl t^^r^nMn ^ Ins titutlon 

2 University, of Connecticut 

3 University of Hartford 

2 University of Connecticut 

2 University of Connecticut 

2 iVniHmtuity of Connecticut 

3 University of Connecticut 
3 University o( Hartford 

3 • University of Hartford * 

3 ! State Dniv«rsi^y;.df % New York 
3 ! ,' , University M M^ittotA * 
• 3 j - GvmB^mt/BMi^b^^Com, College- 

3 ; Cent ral Conn "* : }$ZM£m Collage" ■ 

3 1 Greater Hart fwri 'Cotmn • College 

3 J University of Eartford 

3 University of Hartford 

3, ; University of Connecticut - 

. 3j . . University of Connecticut 

3,' "University of Connecticut r 

3, University of Connecticut : ' 



621; credit hours from .15 staff-persons 
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Conferences and Workshops Attended by Teachers 

Teachers attended 27 workshops and conferences related to their educa- 
tional needs and Intetgets from January 1977 through January 1978, Attendance 
at these affairs totaled 760 clock hours' of time, A listing of the workshops 
or conferences as weli^s the sponior follows i 



Conferences and Workshops Attended hy Teachers 



Credit 



Conference 

if Teaching Ejngltsh Second Language 
Methods and Materials (Reading) 

y Bilingual j Education 
Social Work Conference 
The Puerto Rican Woman 

Mew Engird Kindergarten Conference 
Social Studies Workshop 
New England Adult Education 
Bilinguali/Bieuitural Workshop 
feittegn© teteading Approach 
BMingualJ Corf|erence 
"Mth Conference 
leading Conference 
Learning Disabilities Conference 
Special Education Conference 
Special Educ* Materials Exhibit 
Guided Riading-Spanibh 
v Paraprof^sional Inservice Wkshp 



Hour a 


Data 


40 


Feb 


f 17 


5 


■ Oct 


1 77 


19 


Apr Mi 


ij N< 


6 


Oct 


1 77 


15 


Nov 


f 77 


12 


- Nov 


f 77 


4 


Aug 


* 77 




Apr 


f 77 


6 


May 


'77 




Nov 


f 77 


5 






2 


Apr 


f 77 


35 


Apr 


*77 




Mar 


f 77 




Jan 


f 78 




Nov 


f 77 




Nov 


f 77 


2 


Jan 


"78 



TESOL 

CT Reading Assoc, 
CT Assoc Bic/Biling Ed 
CT Assoc, Soh Soc Work 
Nat, Conf . d£ Puerto 

Riean Women 
Lesley College MA 
Ann Sir Bilingual Schoi 

Hartfd Bd BlUng* Dept 
Hartfd Bd Biling, Dept 
Hainderi^New Haven Coop 
Heath Company 
Intern Reading Asso* 5 ] 
Hartford Bd of Educatic 
Hartford Education Assc 
SEBC 

Hartfd Bd filling, Dept 
Hartford Bd of Educatic 



Presentations : Science in the Bilingual Classroom 



Mains creaming Handicapped Children 

tf Sidewalk M Workshop 

"Magic Circle" Presentation 
l^r// Educating the Child on the Mainland 
W^v* First Aid for Children 

Newspaper Workshop 

Public Law 94-142 

Adult Performance Levels 

Solutions to Special Ed Problems 



8 


Dec 1 


77 


Learning Magazine 


lh 


May ' 


77 


Htfd Bd of Education 


Ik 


Nov ' 


77 


Htfd Bd of Education 


90 


Aug 1 


77 


Ann Sc Sch: Title VII 


4 






led Cross 


3 


June 


'77 


Htfd Bd Reading Dept 


12h 


Nov Dec 


'77 


Htfd Bd of Education 




Oct ' 


77 


Htfd Staff Development 


10 


Way 1 


77 


Htfd Bd i Spec. Ed Dept 



Tor:, 1 1 



7 60 clock hours 
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Aitir S chool ..Actiyicieg and Communjlty Sen/ices of Teachers 

Sixteen varying types c after school activities involving Ann Street 
students and voluntary cotimunitj aervices ^ere renedered by teachers from January 
1977 through January 1978. A listing of these services is presented belo^, 



After School Activities and Community Services of Teachers 



Graduation program preparation 
Maiabet of the folklore group i 

1m LCto-Boricua 
Member of the Language Readiness ^Prog * 
Hmmhmv at 'Connecticut Association of 

Biculciiral/Jtiingual Education 
Marker oi the National Organisation 

for Puerto Eican Women 
Ofi the Executive Board of Organic a tioa 

of City Neighborhoods 
Took students to Hartford points of 

interest as ia regard for good behavior 
Chaired after school Science Cosimittee 

¥ork 



Organizer of the Multi-Cultural Connnun- 

ity Day, Park Street Neighborhood 
reaching Catechism 

Member of the theatrical group; Nuestra 

Expression Teatral 
Safety Patrol supervisor 
After school recreational activities 

with classroon boys 
Coached CTO basketball at Sacred Heart 

Pariih 

Attended Hartford Board of Education - 
meetings 

Member of the Hartford Chile Solidarity 
Committee 



College and Inservic e Credits Earned by Paraprof essionals 

Paraprof essionals earned 21 credit hours and participated in 96 clock 
hours of inserv^ice education sponsored by the Hartford Board of Education 
between January 19 77 and January 1978. This was an average of 1 3/4 college 
credita and 8 clock hours of inservice credit per paraprof essional staff 
person. The listing of college and inservlce credits follows* 



College and Insetvice Credits Earned by Paraprof essional a 

Clock 

Credits Hours Sponsor 



Team Teaching in the Bilingual 3 
XX Portuguese in the Classroom 
XOX Btl^ngual Workshop 

Gattegrio Reading Approach 
X Sociology . 3 

Music 3 
% X Paraprofegaioaai Itiservice Workshop 
: - Typing 3 

Early Childhood .Education 3 

English Language 3 



University of Hartford 
30 Parkville Community School 
6 Hartford High School 

Hartford Bd Bilingual Dept. 



Hartford Bd of Education 
Greater Hartford Conu^ College 
Greater Hartford Cotnni College 
Greater Hartford Corrnn College 



21 credit hours/96 clock hours 
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Conferences and Workshops Attended by Paraprof egsionals 

Paraprof essienals attended 334 clock-hours of conferences and workshops 
from January 1977 to January 1978. This was an average of 18 clock-hours of 
conferences and workshops per paraprofessioaal staff person, A listing of 
the conferences and workshops follows* 



Conferences and Non-Credit Workshops Attended by Paraprof essionals 



XXXX Educating the Bilingual Child on 
the Mainland 
First Aid for Children 
f Biiingual/Biculturai Education 

The Puerto Rican Woman 

Push for Excellence 

Learning Disabilities Conference 



Clock 
Hours 



4 
3 

15 



Date 



Sponsor 



75 Jul-Aug f 77 Title VII Bilingual 



v Nov f 77 
Nov f 77 



Mar f 7-7 
334 Clock Hours 



Red Cross 

CT Assoc Bilingual/Bi- 
cultural Education 

Nat* Conf - for Puerto 
Rican Women 

Hartford High School 

Hartford Bd of Education 



Parent Visits to the Claasroom 

Names and dates of parent visits to each Ann Street Bilingual School 
teacher from January 1977 to January 1978 ^ere totaled and averaged for the 
11 teachers and five full-time specialists* The parent visits totaled 245 
for an average of 15+* visits per staff person. 



Teacher Visits to the Homes of Students 



Students 1 names arid dates of visitation to their homes were totaled 
for the 11 teachers and five full-time specialists at the Ann Street Bilingual 
School, The total number of students visited by staff from January 1977 to 
January 1978 was 84 for an average of 5+ visits per staff person* 



ERLC 
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SELECTED CUMliCUlAR ACTIVITIES *• 

Helping /Parents Help Chlldrig _j_q_Read Better 1 . 

During some of the coldest winter months, Ann Street School and the 
Hartford Fuilic Library presented parents with an opportunity they couldri 1 t 
afford to pass up. The opportunities ware encouraging parents to read at 
least 15 minutes to Chair children every day for a period of nine weeks. The 
incentives offered attracted 88 applications from children to participate 

r- 

Tha program t*as raada known to Ann Street Bilingual School children 
in early February. A visit from Gertrude Blanks, librarian and actress stimu- 
lated in tares t in young and old alike through her superb story-tailing skills * 

A follow-up activity had notices about tha cooperative endeavor going 
hfiime to each parent along with an application* Ann Street School Reading 
specialist, Margaret Rick, in k letter to parents explained tha February 16 to 
April 20 program purpose and announced three trips to the public library for 
parents on February 16, March 10* and March 31 with free transportation 
provided • 



Following this, the Hartford Courant publicised the beginning of the 
joint endeavor as did the Hartford Spanish radio station, WLVH, 'The latter 
cooperated by presenting children's stories in Spaniel for five minutes daily 
at 7 t 30 AM each school day, This was an especially important aspect of the 
program as the children felt the stories ware being broadcast just for them. 
Teachers reinforced the efforts through follow-up activities. A posting -was 
distributed to all Hartford Schools, 



A diary was drawn up and distributed to parents so they could keep 
track of the books they, read to their children Also, certificates of program 
completion *rere prepared. On April 20, 40 parents received certificates. 
Sev%ral more received certificates at a later da i.e. It was^a tribute "to their 
persistence in carrying through, but the real pay-off was the increased interest 
in reading on the part of their children* ' • . ' ' 



rhe Science Curriculum Project 

The Bilingual School staff initiated a science curriculum study at the 
very beginning of the 1977-78 school year, , Even though they had Hartford's". 
K>6 Science Curriculum Guide s prepared in 1972, the staff felt that the 
curriculum in the Guide, while good, did not adequately^ cover the areas of 
learning, were not placed properly in terms of grade level* and were not 
coordinated up through the grade levels, 
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■i . . 

< The itaff fiegan their revia^ on September 15 followed up by meetings 
on September 27* October 3, 5» and 14, and then presented their efforts back* 
to the entire staff on October 18. Participating staff wares Jean Anderson, 
Evelyn Deigmcio, Ramon Cruz, Roland Axelson s Nyisa Ubarri, Lorene Lugo, and * 
Dan Bars£ow p Chairperson* 



The Science Committee first changed the Curriculum guide by rearranging 
the placement of specific subject matter and then added to or subtracted from 
the scope of coverage at some grade levels, Next, the general science skills 
considered important for K-6 students were added as a second section to the 
revised Guide* 



In a^ second phase of work, the Science Committee decided what science ' 
materials, new and old, should be in each teacher f s classroom and which should 
be housed in a central location* Following these decisions, Miphasis was placed 
on organizing a resource center for science curriculum materials * Newly re- 
ceived science kits and curriculum materials as well as preva-u isl T acquired 
tests were catalogued and a "landing system 11 developed for school wide use* 

The third phase of the study group's work was the presentation of the 
rewritten science curriculum guide, an overview of available materials, a 
system for borrowing Science Resource Center materials, and the distribution 
of the science materials appropriate to specific classrooms at a schoolwide 
staff meeting. During this meeting, the importance of combining instruction 
in specific subject matter with developing general, science thinking skills 
was emphasized. Also, the Center's system to help teachers locate specific 
reference materials was stressed* " ' 



Teachers were requested to make a listing of suggestions, recommenda- 
tions* and further needs for science teaching over the next several months as 
they used the curriculum and Center materials, The Science Committee plans to 
act on these suggestions early in the new calendar year. 

The Bilingual School Science Fair 

May 8-12 was the week of the Ann Street School Science Fair, Thirty 
exhibits were displayed in the school library, Classrooms of children visited 
during the first four days while visitors, newspersons, and people from local 
radio stations were invited in on the fifth day* 



Creativity, effort, and aspirations were evident in students 1 work* 
For example t 

I am going to study about plants and write about them., I 
am going to study every day and be a scientist when I grow up* 
My science project is about a bean plant and flowers, 

Robin Gonzalez 
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How I Made By Camera . • 4 

- • ' 
To make my camera, I took a World magazine and I read 
all the instructions. Than I started doing ijfc . When I 
firiished, I put in a film and took a picture of the Civic 
Center. It was my first picture and took 3 seconds, o. 

• Fernando Roman 

tr . '• . ; ■ s 



t n .11 „m f ? 8 l the °PP« tuni ty *> discuss and explain their projects 

line Jo Ms iffcf ClUdlOS th *^****«**- Haf-i Bui." took- great Jains to 
line up his light source, magnifying lens, and projection boy so visitors 

t MK,"% Ma homeoa d e l«i» "rip projector in action. As part of an"2r 

^ft^-^JS"!.^. a V*«' ° £ Photograph^ sh 0win g^ he 



,ndlLth a Rai dl8eC f° n ^ Ch ^to"-^^ 
and Edith Raices showed their project of airplanes and airports... a model 
airport layout, model paper planes designed to perform differently i« flight 
and pictures of their actual visit to an airport, . 

%. * # T f a chers bringing their classes to the exhibit were, requested to 
brief their students about ways to get the most from their visit. Students 

Iraw l±ltrT g ^ ' tUdy J"* 1 P " JeCt c « efuli y. «k questions, take notes and 
draw diagrams of interasting projects, and to think about what makes a good 

If^Ihf J K° Teachers w « e •ncouraged to follow up'' in the classroom 
uo Sr ^ J f discussion, especially about projects students might dream 
up for the next, science ^fair* 

i 

This gear's science fair recognised the following individuals and 
groups for their: scientific sophistication, understanding of the topic 
erfert* and their presentational 

Individuals 

2nd grade: Jesus Velagques (B-l) 
Josh Smith (B-l) 

3rd grade: Rafael RuIe 

Edith! Raices (w/Maria Zea) (B-6) 

4th grade: Carlos Negron (C-S) 
Steve Welles (C-S) 
Fernando Roman 
Carmen Fuentes (C-5) - 
/ Marilyn Medina 

Carpen Diaz (B-6) , 

6th grade: Maria Zea (w/Edith Raices) (C-l) 
Wanda Montane^ (C-l) 
John Leonardo (C-l) 
Elsie Vasqueg (C-l) 
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* 

Yoisnda Rivera f s class (B-l) 

Ramon Cray's class <C-4) \ J 

Written Composition in Salon B-l ; 

Finding her English Reading Class especially weak in writing skills, 
Yolanda Rivera right away ' set aside three-quarters of an hour every Monday 
morning for wit ten composition practice* Modeling her instruction after 
* Composition :. Guide-Free * a 1976 publication of Columbia University, she had 
each child start a composition book to be used solely for the written com- 
position lessions. k paraprofessional in the classroom prepares the instruct 
tion sheets needed for each Monday's session* The object instilled in the 
;i children is to produce compositions as good as the models' they observe. For 
V example, upon opening Leticia Cotto f s composition book to December 12, one 
. fimtftsthat she tackled tfodel 22 on this day which instructed her to write the 
.passages" ^ * 

"My brother found some books. He brought them home*" 

Following these two sentences, several more sentences had been copied which 
were Identical to the first two sentences except that word changes had been 
made* - t 



When Letieia completed the December 12 lesson i it was checked over by ' 
the teacher and found to have no errors, Whether she made mistakes or not 
determined the next model she would undertake* Where several or more errors 
are made* a child proceeds to- a parallel model for more practice* Where no 
mistakes are made, th^ option to move to a more complex model Is possible* " f 

i 

Yolanda Rivera' says that if she did not stop the children at the close 
of each Monday ■ a session* the children would continue their composition work 
right through the morning hours, Some children take their books home for more 
practice, The teacher feels at this point that there is ample evidence in the 
Composition books right now which shows improvement in written composition just 
since the beginning of the school year* 

Parents Teach About Jobs 

Parents of one second grade classroom of children became teachers 
during the months of March and April. It was a unique way for children to 
learn about jobs* 




Yolanda Rivera's second graders started by making a long list of jobs 
all of the jobs the students could think up* Following this , they identified 
all of the jobs that the parents of the children had, And then they invited 
parehts one at a time to come into the classroom and talk with children about 
their. jobs. ♦ , especially what they would have to learn in school to do the job. 
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'■- That was the approach to getting parents to help children learn first- 
hand about work* But it didn't stop here* As soon as each parents 1 visit was 
completed, Mrs, Rivera had the class summarize what they had learned from 
parents. Their ideas were recorded on a\large sheet of paper mounted on a 
bulletin board in front of the room. Children cited all they they could re- 
member of the parent's talk while Mrs, Rivtfra lettered their ideas on the 
paper in Spanish. When the composition was completed, the whole class read 
the sentences aloud until they were thoroughly familiar with all the words 
and meanings. 



On e{ie day of March 30, Mr, Carlos Rios was the parent visiting. He 
told the children all the things that lawyers do and what they must do in 
school to beqoiga a lawyer, He told them that he specialised in criminal law,,, 
defending persons accused of eommiting crimes , 

} 

The children asked a lot of questions, He spent one-half hour with 
them answering their questions , 

1 

The previous day, the children had been visited by another parent, 
Mrs. Edna Smith, the bilingual education coordinator for the City of Hartford, 
She told them all about the work she did. 



Mrs, Rivera has a strong belief about what children should know about 
jobs even while they are young She says every child should be shooting for 
--Borne job. It doesn't matter what the job is or how often the child changes 
his mind, tfhat is not acceptable Is for children young or old not to ha^e any 
job in mind at all I 



Dinosaur Study in Salon C-l i 

It f $ hard for kids to imagine living 5 billion years ago, Roland 
Axelson's fifth grade class has found a study of that era a particularly in- 
teresting school activity during the months of January a^d early February, 



Much of the information and materials used in the study ware based on 
a Sunday Hartford Courant newspaper special and a book picked up at a teacher's 
bookstore entitled Prehistoric Animal Life , The latter provided many spirit 
ditto sheets, overlays, crossword puzzles, and questions that served as a basis 
for many of the activities. The book alsp contained detailed information about 
the eras of prhistoric time and the creatures that lived then* Roland AKelson 
said the children were able to understand most of the written information, but 
that when dhe reading got too hard, he would read and discuss the content with 
the class . , 4 



< Sotne of the student creations culminating from this activity were dis- 
played in the classroom, but most of these efforts ended up in, a, school; library 



display, In this library display there were two-dimensional skeletal parts 
which the children assembled to create the various creatures existing at that 
time. Some art work of animals was created in a relief pattern* There was 
also a large mural and pupil reports, each on a dif ferent^nimal* 

The reports showed especially ' good written expression for fiifth 
graders. For example ? one fifth grader wrote on the birontosaurus which 
answered such questions as: "When did the animal live? During what era or 
period? What kind of food did the animal eat?" and a question about what 
the animal looked like, A second student's report answered this last question 
by writing that the brontosaurus was about seventy feet long, weighed about 
60^000 pounds, and had a very long neck and a very small head 1 * 

Besides the high interest shown by tie children, Roland AKelson said 
he jras especially pleased about the combination of skills it brought into 
play**, art, writing, scientific investigation, as well as reading. One of 
the sunnnative activities of this study scheduled for this day was a game of 
Jeopardy centered around questions of importance about life and things during 
early times , \ 



School Visit by International Reading Associa tion Members 

The International Reading Association Conference held at the Hartford 
Civic Center Convention and Exhibit Faci: ies on March 2 scheduled visits to 
Hartford area schools on the first morning of their meetings, Eight persons 
chose to visit the Ann Street School, The visitors were given a tour of the 
building and an introduction to staff by the Ann Street Director s Edna Sole^, 
The group; began their visit at 9 and completed the tour by 12 noon* 

Mrs, Soler began by explaining the interest of parents in school acti- 
vities, especially at the preschool through grade one level where parents were 
in and outside the classroom on that day, She spoke briefly about the amount 
of assistance given by. the parents in rffe classrooms and explained the function 
of the Mothers 1 Club and Parefit Teacher Association of th^ School, 

An organizational chart of Ann Street Bilingual School staff was shown 
prior to the introductions to staff housed on the first floor of the building* 
Visitors saw preschool, kindergarten s and grade one classes in session on the 
first floor, Considerable time was spent watching Carmen de Jesus teach 
kindergartners in Spanish starting with days of the week and months of the 
year* and then citing numbers through fifty and then moving into vowel sounds 
using Gattegno 1 s approach to teaching reading, 



i.' At 9^30 P all students were clustered for English language classes for 
45 minutes. They had been placed for this period according to their English 
language skill development , Mrs, Solar explained th^t the clustering cut across 
all grade levels and that the first grade classroom we were visiting at that 
moment, had students f|bmj grades 1 through 3 for this English language study H 
period* **■ : " " 



the second floor of the buildings where the second and third grade 
classes were housed, wis visited nesct. In one room, a teacher was working 
with one child while another was using a Language Master, and the remaining 
students doing work from the board, V 



In a second class, students were preparing for a program presentation 
to take {jlace the next day. While the students, were cleaning up and preparing 1 
to change classes, Dan Bars tow, the teacher, spoke with the visitors about \hls 
method of teaching reading in Spanish to his regular elassrobm, He showed '§ 
chart which he used to keep close tabs on the* needs of each student, HeTsald 
it was used for grouping as well as to signal competency in Spanish to a point 
where the student might be considered for tfovsment to English reading* He 
said that by the time that most children had been in the Ann Street School 
for about a year, they knew their ^English fairly well and were ready for English 
instruction* Upon leaving his room, Mr* Barstoy showed the visitors an enlarged 
map of Hartford which showed the location of each student from ttip class. He 
conmiented that the activity taught more than map reading skills if i It was also 
an excellent activity to get classmates acquainted and promoted nyatual acceptance* 



In another classroom, visitors saw one child elevated on a table before 
the class reading a book aloud and showing the class illustrations from the 
book* In another classroom, one # student pointed to words on the board ,while 
the remainderitef the class recited the Spanish pronunciation in unison. Still 
another classroom had students discussing the healines and table of contents on 
the front page^of the morning paper. Each student had his own copy* As the 
visitors left this classroom! students had completed the newspaper analysis 
and had; begun a handwriting assignment, \ . 

j 

Moving to the third floor, visitors were shown fourth, fifth,, and sixth 
grade classrooms in action* 

Ramon Crug, who teaches a class of Spanish dominant fourth * fifth, and 
sixth graders, looked on as Gail Cohen instructed his class in a study of music 
symbols and sang- tunes while reading the symbols, 

Next* nine students working with bilingual therapists were visited, 
followed by two classroom visitations where spelling and geography were being 
studied, f 



Visitors were next taken to the reading room where Alberto Hernandez 
of the Hartford Bilingual Curriculum Center presented materials developed es- 
pecially for Hartford Puerto Mean* Portuguese, and Italian students* Mrs, 
Soler followed his presentation by stating that this was the source for most 
s of the curriculum materials used in, the' school. >. 
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, Margaret Rick discussed reading activities with the visitors and told 
of the sueeess- of Che current efforts of the school, and public library' spon- 
sored activity encouraging parents to rea*;*b their children daily. This was 
a nine-week activity starting in February and ending in April which the Spanish 
radio station and Che Hartford Courant newspaper helped publicise. *" ' * .. 

Visitors spent |he last 15 jjjinutes in itifot«a discussion with Ann 
Street School staff * Much of the ^scuisiom centered about the transition 
from Spanish to English and the Ann S treat School practice of grouping students 
of grades 4-6 together until such time as they had learned English ■well' enough 
to be in other intermediate grade classes where English language is emphasised • 

Inservici Presentations The Transition from Spanish to English 

The Ann Straet Bilingual Reading Specialist, Margaret Rick, was one of 
two presenters addressing the topic, "When Should Children Make the Transition 
from Spanish to English?" at the February 2 inser^Stoe afternoon for Clark 
Street Elementary School staff in Hartford, M 

■% . , 

, • ">=♦ 

Making the transition from the native l^f? fjuage to the English language 
is crucial ^to bilingual school program success /and yet very little attention 
is being focused on this change in the child's/ curriculum, nationally * 

Margaret Rick explained that she has ^ound two variables determining a 
successful transition: the degree of development of English language and the 
level of reading ability in the native language; Delaying the transition to 
basal reading instruction in English until telife student achieves an advanced 
level of English (at least Level 4 as measured by the Bilingual Syntax Measure) 
and a Level of 2* in the Spanish reading series has proven to be a very success* 
ful time to make^rtre change, She stated that since putting this theory intb 
/practice over the last two years s the Ann Street Bilingual School staff ha.! 
found the English language progress of students to be much better, x 

■ The Clark Street School where the inservice presentation' was given has 

had an increasing Spanish population pver the past few years* 

• ■ r . 

On the day of the inservice, the instructional staff of 27 persons 
raised questions about the goals of their school program as well as discussed 
the Spanish to English language transition, 

English Re ading Presentation at Connecti cut,, Reading Association Conference 

Six Ann Street Bilingual Community School staff persons presented a 
talk, "Fspcess of Developing English Reading for Spanish-speaking Children,' 1 * 
at a conference sponsored by Connecticut Reading Association, The conference 
was held at Penny High School in East Hartford in October, Carmen de Jesus, 
Nylsa Ubarri, Yoianda Rivera, Lorene Lugo* Jean Anderson, and Margaret Rick 
participated, The presentation was one houE in length* 
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The talk first gave an overview of the Ann Street School, Following 
this, -the importance 'of concept development in native language needed, to make 
the transition to English was discussed. ■ v - ' 



Next, the ungraded English language program at the Ann Street School 
was presented.,* Why it came about\ , * how it functions/;, and the means used 
to develop a continuum of English language proficiency*. Also discussed was 
a study underway at the- school aimed at determfinUng when .children make the 
transition from Spanish to English* ■ ' 

- r ; ^ j : - :■; 

Another part of th§ presentation emphasised some of the problems 
children have in making the transition from tone* language to the other* This 
was followed by the showing of an 8 mm movi^ f !l Past Tense of ^erbs, ,f which 
children in Ann Street School acted out* / 



There was a good positive response to the presentation by the audience 
attending* - , 



Special Recognition,: The Safety* Patrol 

The Safety Patrol at the Bilingual School is more than an organisation 
for students who volunteer to serve as crossing guards* Roland Axelsonj a 
fifth grade teacher* is the supervisor for this activity* Over the years, he 
has developed the Patrol into a highly integrated a>nd responsible school acti- 
vity and one in which a large number of uppa£ grade students desire to beldngV 



He started out five years ago by obMining help from the AAA and Folic 
jpepartment to ascertain the essential needs mi .available written materials to 
build the safety patrol into a model school organiaation. Over these years * a 
system has evolved whereby the teachers nominate 4th.' 3th s and 6th graders who 
are highly responsible and show potential to be good examples for other 
children. These nominees have the opportunely to participate in a training 
program where they are observed further for potential to make outstanding 
crossing guards, Helping the supervisor in these , Observations is the Captain 
of the previous year Patrol. Ten candidates and two substitutes are selected 
from the training experience. Letters of congratulations are sent out to 
parents, ~ .. 

: Following this, a Safety Patrol Initiation is conducted* Th£s year it 
was held November 4th at 1 PM in the assembly area of the first floor of the 
Bilingual SchodK^ Representatives from each classroom attended as well as the 
other current yearV^ominees who w^re not ^el^cted, Parents, Board members, AAA 
representatives,, and^persons from the Police Department also attended. Pre- 
sentation of certificates of commendation WWe awarded* Belts f badges* and 
helmets ware presented. This year's members were : 

Yolanda Hernandez (Captain) Ray Rodriguez Marilyn Santiago 
' Patty Fuentes ' ,Jom Care la ■ Angel Negron 

Carlos Rivera * . , 1 Daxrlene Fereg .Angel Cuevas 

Carmen Puentas 



That which makes Ann , Street Bilingual School Safety Patrol one of the 
"bast in the city is folloifTttp throughout the school Jf^ar* 

One technique that /prompts children to do wall is the merit system used 
which makes possible the earning of points and dewiriw* This system is used ' 
mainly to selec(fc*the next year's Captain. In addittfta to this, the Patrol 
meets weekly after school with the supervisor* Mpgrvisor .also arrives 

earlier than all of the crossing guards each school warning., ? - 

■ • 

There la socialising too. This year a, apaghfcttti dinner at the super- . 
visor's home* Ice" skating, bowlings circus visit f atfBtar school games, and trips 
to Riverside and Mountain Park have been planned* F&rgftta are always invited 
to the social events , 



Opportunities such as these have helpedt est&Wdsh a tradition of ex- 
cellence for the Safety Patrol at the Bilingual School, Membership is also 
one of the most sought after opportunities of the upper grade Bilingual School 
students, > ■ v 



Three, Kings Day Program 1 < t 

A Three Kings Day Program was presfe^ed by Am Street Bilingual Schooi 
students of grades K^4 the day before the Feast of the Epiphany, an ancient 
Puerto Rican holiday similar^© Christmas* Th§ fallowing school day rwas. a 
Hartford schooi holiday commemorating th^s events program was performed 

between the hours of 10:30 and 11:40 in the sMgin| a¥«a On the first floor 
of the school building* Yolanda Rivera coordinated gl^^room contributions 
to the program. Students from the classrooms of C&rs^ft die Jesus , Awilda 
Mdntanez, Nylsa Ubarri* Dan Saratov/ Maritza P^rtiila* and Yolanda Riveira 
presented, . ... _,.\*. v 

: w . Activities included songs in Spanish and English/ "^Puerto Rican folk- 
lore songs were sung. Dances related to GhristiwM mft^B ^ere presented, A 
skit featuring the Three Kings traveling to : Befchleh&m TO' acted -out complete 
with costumes* In between, presentations * staff a$fc$d children what they 
knew about, the coming Feast Day and what they mttOttpM^d* Explanations of 
the significance of Three Kings Day were given, ' Th$\M lingual School Director, 
Edna Soler, talked with the children at the close of feha program wishing them 
much happiness on the coming holiday. .1 ; . 

While these activiites were taking place on th^ £irst i floor, children f 
in the upper grade levels on the third floor exchanged presentations in the' u / 
different rooms. All classes closed out the morning fwtivities back in ^ 
their, classrooms where many weri served refreshments * » 



- Our Ne^hbgra from the South , 

^. / M Qur Neighbors; from the South 11 was a student presentation superyiaed 
'by Margaret B±ck s Ann' Street reading speeialiist, focusing on displays. Student 

talks|, a slide show, and Video taping of Sojith American cp^tttries, The show 

was 5jQ minutes in length and was presented to the classed 4n the Ann Street 
\ Schooji on December 13 and 14 and to approximately 1GQ children from St. Peter* a 

Parochial School on Dtftettber 15* 

! ' V ''' * • ' * 

| Six teachers worked cooperatively with Hargkireft Rick to* develop the 
show rand get tha materials together, -It. started in childrw T a ? claaarpoM » 
Each/ class studied one country and collected the material for displays, 
Selected children from each classroom then presented what they had learned 
about , the ^country as part of the "neighbors from the South" show. .Following 
this, Vplaases took packets of information written by the children about each 
country back to their classrooms to study as a group* 



Six countries i * Peru, Venezuela* Brazil, Mexico* Argatttina, and 
Columbia were featured in the 50 minute presentation while live others: 
Panama, Paraguay, Chile, Bolivia, and Guyana were iisplayed on a large chart* 

Articles on display were: dolls, clothing, figure gourds , games , 
pictures, slippers, shoulder bags* foods, an oil rig ndniatur^, maps, blow 
gun, comic books, industrial products, and money* 

Student talks described the articles on display* talked about famous 
persons and generally described tha countries* The slida show was on Columbia 
and the video taping was a music production especially tm&® for "Neighbors 
from the South 11 show by Ann Street children, 

Famous B lack Americans . ; . • 

Twenty students from St, Peter's Parochial School gwa^a 5 pre^nt^etett 
to three Ann Street classrooms the morning of March 14 nt Sh001 : The pxt^^^y 
grade audience sat on the floor of the ^downstairs lobby and listened to Miss'v& 
Margaret Hagerty of St, Peter's introduce the program; which Entered on fa^ab'^f 
black Americans, Miss Hagerty explained that the studenti Had tried to chose ' 
for their ^reports those men and women who had played tha utitig Influential rol&g 
in American history* After a brief history of the^ Ajnar lean flag, a parochial f 
school student 1 recited the Star Spangled Banpjer, and than played a recording 
of our National Anthem, 

b The St, Peter f s students had prepared oral biographer p0^(mB^m' , 1 
each of ten famous Americana from diverse fields* Two studTOfea r^^arched ■ 
and reported on each of these ten me'n and women. The opening biography con- 
cerned our nation f # first President, George Washington, Thl# was followed by < 
the life-stories of Frederick Douglas and Harriet Tubman, both of whom devoted 
their lives to helping the slaves gain freedom* Abraham lineoln was the sub- 
ject of the fourth biography, as ha culminated the work of %hm% freedom^ . 
fighters with the signing of the Emancipation Proclamation* 

■ ' ' •• • • . • .. 
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> N@*t p the program moved to famous Inventors: George Washington Carver 
without whom we woqTd not have peanut butter, and Thomas Edisori, for whom we 
thank the record player, telephone and electric lightbulb. The following two 
biographies broadened the scope even further! Dorothea Dix led the drives 
for hdspital ^nd prison reform, while Jackie Uobinion # paved the way for other 
blacks in the world of sports* Finally, the students presented life-stories 
ftnd aced^lishmente of two test Influential 20th Century flgures^-John F. 
Kennedy and Martin Luther King/ t ■ 



Following the presentations, Ann Street students were invited to brows 
through materials displayed on low tables around the lobby. These included 
"parchment" copies of famous documents; pictures and stories of the Indian 
Head penny f King's shilling, and Colonial bills; and a pictorial history of 
the American flag, An adjoining table displayed newspaper accounts of the 
assassinations of John Kennedy and Martin Luthetf King. , To augment the oral 
reports, posters and short biographies of other black Americans were dis- 
played* The diversity of black American talent has ranged frpA ragtime com- 
poser Scott Joplin to comedian Bert Williams to literary anthropologist Zora 
Neale Hurston* The St, Peter's group then prepared themselves for a repeat 
presentation to upper^level students* 
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RESULTS RESTATED IN TERMS OF TITLE VII PROPOSAL OBJECTIVES.:.; V 

Thifl section restates the results presented In some of the first 
sections of this report in sumaary form and in terms of each of the program 
objectives proposed in; the Title VII Bilingual proposal, 

Qbiadtlve li Grade 1*3 students will on t he averages 

• , - — , : - - — . " s 4 , . ., ; ■■ : 

la* Progress In aural-oral abilities in English - 

Criteria proposed; Bilingual Syntax Measure administered in 
October -and April 
" Standard set : Application of *t«test expecting .01 level of 
confidence change betyeAn fall and spring testing 
Results : 

Grade one students met the standard; N»37| t * 2,671 
Grade two students did not meet thte standard; N- 36; t ■ 2.399 
/ Grade three students were not administered the test. - ■ ; 

lb. Progress In numerical skills - ; 
Criteria proposed : Math Computation subtest of the CTBS administered 

in October and April * N 
Standard set : Application of t-test expecting .01 level of eonfi** ' 

dence change between fall and springs testing 
Results : 

& Grade one students were not administered the test 

Grade two students met the standard; N-34; .f- 6.9779 
Grade three students met the standard; N^29; t m 4,590, 

1c, Progress in Spanish reading skills - 

Criteria proposed : Prueba de Lectura administered in October and May 
Standard set: Application of t^test expecting *Q1 level of confi- 
dence change between fall and spring testing 
Results : . • 

Grade one students were not administered the test 

Grade two students met the standard; N ^ 19 ; t 10,008 

Grade three students met the standard; N * 25; t - 8.732. ' 

Interpretation r -Ann Street Bilingual School grade 1-3 stadents met the objec- 
tive set for progress in numerical skills and Spanish reading at all grade . 
levels at which the tests were administered. 

Students met the objective set for aural-oral abilities in English at 
grade one but not at grade two. Grade two students made progress In aural- 
oral abilities in English exceeding the ,05 level of confidence, but not the 
,01 level. 



Objective 2:- Grade 4*6 students will on the average: * 
• \ . ' 
2a/ frtigreas in arithmetic skills - 

Criteria proposed t Mat|j computation subtest of CTBS administered in 
4 October' and April 

Standard set, ; Application of t-test expecting ,01 level of confi- 
V; dence change between fall and spring testing 

■ Results i ' 

Grade four students met the standard; N ■ 33; t ■ 6.544 
; 5 Grade five students met the standard; N ■ 27; t ** 8,354 

Grade six students did not meet the standard; N - 23; t - 1.808. 

2b, Progress in Spanish reading skills - 

Criteria proposed : Prueba de Lecture administered in October and 
April 

Standard set t Application of t^test expecting ,01 level of confidence 

change between fall and spring testing 
Results t 

Grade four students met the standard; N m 22; t * 3.328 ' 
Grade five students met the standard; N ■ 23; t » 3,254 
Grade six students met the standard; N * 22; t - 3,324, 

2c, Progress in English reading skills - 

Criteria proposed ; Total Reading subtest of the CTBS administered in 
October and April 

Standard set : » Application of t-test expecting ,01 level of confidence 

change between fall and spring testing 
Results : / 

Grade four students met the standard for one' level; N » 10; 
p m 6,85i; but did not meet the standard for another level; 
N » 4; t - 0.453 

Grade five students, met the standard for both levels of the test 
used; N m 12; t - 5,028 and N » 7; t ^4,614 
/ Grade six students met the standard for one level; N -= 9;* t ■. 5,75 
but did not meet the standard in a second level administered; 
'■ N « 5; t ^ 0,189, # 



Interpretation : ton Street Bilingual School grade 4-6 students met the objec- 
tive for Spaniph reading skills at every grade level, They met the objective 

arithmetic skills' at grades 4 and 5, but not at grade 6. Grade 6 students 
made progress ,^t the ,05 level of confidence but not at the ,01 level, * 

In English reading skills, two levels of tet>ts Were administered, 
Where the sample siges were adequately large, the objective wad met in every 
instance. 



Objective 3. Students who have been In the program three, years villi 

3a. Progress in reading and math at a rata aqua! to * that of native 
English speaking students of similar socioeconomic background • 
Criteria proposed * Math and reading subtests of the Comprehensive 
Test df Basic Skills administered to non-Project EXITO effected 
school students who have Irten in that school a minimum of three 
years 

Standard set : Application of t-test expecting a difference of less 
than *Q5 level of confidence between EXITO and non-EXITO stu- 
dent post-test scores 

Results * Non-Project EXITO students were not administered the 

testing. A revised phjective compared two years Project EXITO 
student reading and math progress' with that of the national 
norm group for the test. 

Project EXITO students f over a two year period* progressed 
in reading and math at a rata equal to or exceeding that of the 
national norm group upon whom the test was standardized^ 
Only a 2nd-3rd grade group showed a single percentile point 
drop in reading which was considered, for all practical pur- 
poses* maintaining norm group progress* The two year reading 
results were Jeopardized by extremely small sample sizes which 
made it difficult to determine whether the results truly repre- 
sent the original classroom groups followed* 

Another finding was that percentile standings in reading 
and math generally increased for each higher grade level group , 
studied'. 

Interpretation s The revised objective and analysis did not provide the 
reading and niath progress of students participating in the bilingual program 
compared to other similar Hartford students who did not, It did however % 
provide the next closest comparison: Hartford bilingual student progress 
compared to norm group progress, The math computation results are encouraging 
in two ways. First, the bilingual students equaled or exceeded the achieve- 
ment growth of the norm group students in every case. Secondly f the math 
computational attainment was found higher in each successive grade level 
grouping. 

The reading scores while encouraging wpre obtained f ronj extremely 
small numbers of students which limit any statements about the* progress "of 
Ann Street Bilingual School students in reading; \ 

4 * 
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Objective -4:' Parents will express satisfaction with i 

4a, Their children's progress in i understanding and speaking English, ; 
oath skills, Spanish reading mchievement, Engliih reading 
achievement, the school's instructional pi^gram, taowledge. And 
appreciation of Puerto Rican culture arid history; and their , - v 
children 's participation in enrichment activities . •-' [ 

Criteria proposed i Questionnaire to be developed and sent to parents 
of the students with categories of "unsatisfactory, satisfactory, 
and very satisfactory" for their rating* Also, comments were to 
be solicited. ■ „ ' v 

Standard set : Responses of "satisfactory' or very satisfactory ,, will 
be expected from 80 percent of the respondents* Narrative 
comments to be summarized and reported 

Results t (Percent of responses of "satisfactory or very satisfactory ,f 
for each area) ; m ■ v. f 

_ f f f ; 

1* Understanding and speaking English - 
C ,83% 67% 65% 72% 82% 84% 74% 

2. Math skills - (Omitted in the questionnaire) 

3. Spanish reading achievement - . . \ ; 

[ 93% 90% ; 90% 86% 8^% 86% 80% 

4. English reading achievement (omitted in the questionnaire) 

5. School ' s instructional program - 

^6% 92% 100% 97% 90% 88% 81% 

6. Puerto Rican culture - 

81% 52% 47% 75% 79%. 76%, 65% : 
7* School f s enrichment activities - 

100% 90% 98% 94% 91% 94% 8J% 

8, Suggestions for improvement - (summary) 

- The need to emphasise the English language more 

- Very happy with the progress of their children in the school 

- Emphasize the basics more * ■ . 

- Need a safer playground with more room for children to play* 

Interpretation : While not all of the categories of ratings described in the 
objective yere included in the questionnaire to the parents, the "write-in 
suggestions 11 category along with ratings for five other items, probably tapped 
most of the concerns of parents about the Ann Street Bilingual Schools , The 
response rate was 72, 79, 91^ 92, 76, 97,* and 82 percent respectively for 
parents of children grouped up fthrough the grade levels. 
\ ; T • 'P . . '. ;i 9 

■ Parents expressed satisfaction (based on the standard set for the 

objective) with their children's progress in Spanish reading andy achievement, 
the schools instructional program and the school* i enrichment program- J * 

K ' 59 . ■ ' .. .# - ■ 



Parents expressed lass satisfaction with their children's progress 
in understanding and speaking English and their knowledge and appreciation ; 
of Puerto Rican culture and history. In "uriderstanding and speaking English," 
less than 80 percent of the parents of children in four of the seven grade 
groupings expressed satisfaction* In "Puerto Rican culture,"* less than 80 * 
percent of the parents of children in six of seven grade groupings expressed 
satisfaction* 



The write-in suggestions of parents were positive and constructive, 
Ihik coflttfnts emphasised the need for more English language study, satisfaction 
witih their children's progress in the school, the need for more study of the 
basics, and the need for a safer playgroutid with more room for theitf children 
to play* ; ■# H ' m ■' ' ■ • ' " . ' ■ 1 1 

Objective 5: Instructional personnel will demonstrate s 

5a* Growing expertise in implementing bilingual/bicultural curriculum* 

Criteria proposed ! Evaluation will be made by Project EXITO Director 
for each non-tenured teacher and "for randomly selected tenured 
.teachers ' , 

Standard set s Nbn- tenured and tenurefd teachers will gain in at 
least one of £he areas "reconmiended for improvement" in prior 
evaluations made by the Project Director : 
Results : The analysis for this subobjective was to be accomplished 
by the Director, but not included in the .evaluation report* 

5b* Completion of course work ih fields of higher "academic pursuit* 
Criteria proposed i (1) Collect from each teacher the number and 
content of college or inseryicd credits from January 1977 to 
January 1978 (post-baccalaureate training for teachers); 
(2) Collect from each paraprpfeislonal the number and content 
of college, inservice or high school equivalency credits from 
January 1977 to January, 1978 (pre*baccalaureate training for 
paraprofessionals) ; (3) Collect from each teacher and para- 
professional the number and content of conferences attended; 
and (4) Collect from each £e#cher^ and paraprofessional the 
number and content of noncredit workshops attended. 
Standard set : Average participation 1% higher education for teachers 
will be a minimum of 3 college or school district inservice credits 
or 30 clock-hours 4 of instruction, conferences, or non-credit 
workshops* 

Average pre-baccalaureate participation will be a minimum 
of 1,5 higher, education credits, or 15 clock-hours of instruc- 
tion,' conferences, or noncredit workshops. 
Results : ' / > 

Average college crfedit hours earned by teachers 4 
Average number of conferences and workshops attended 1.8 

by teachers * , ., s ' 

Average conference and workshops clock-hours of time 51 
1 spent by teachers - - 

Average collegl and inservice credit hours earned by 1.75 

pa-raprofaseionalB 
Average conference and workshop clock-hours of time 8 
spent fey paraprofessionals 



Interpretation ; Teachers, and paraprofessionals mat the objective set fpi . ■; ' 
eoursework and inSfervice^ *Taacheya exceeded the standards sat for avi^e H. , 

lumbar of credits earned and clock-hours of conference and workshop attendaftek, 

■ * * * ■ ■*,■«-■* 

, i * i ■ •*■■■•." < • ■ * 

Paraprofessionals exceeded the standards set for coursework but* fell • 
short of the standard set for conferences and workshop clock-hours of attendance 
However > the standard required fulfilling one^or the other of the two criteria; 
therefore, th^ objective was accomplished. ' v. 

5o» Positive involvement with the community served* ;.; 
* * Criteria proposer s ,(1) Collect, from each teacher the number of parent, 
visits to the classroom; ^2) Collect from each teacher the number 
of teacher visits, to the homes of students; (3); Collect from each < 
teacher the "number and content of after*school activities in- >; - 
volving Project IXJT0 students (Girl Scouts, basketball* safety 
patrol, etc.); (4) Collect from each teacher the amount and kind '4 
of voluntas service to the local community, city* state V'-'^VV: 
(membership in -"La Casa de Puerto Rico, 11 membership , on the . 
f Advisory Committee, for Development", of a ^Itilingual^Multicultutkt^ 
... ■ V Philosophy for th« fcity-'of Hartford, etc. ) \ , /. ; '■ : V**;. j 

Standard set t Average number of parent-teacher contacts' during phe 
1977-78 school,, year will 'be a minimum of 10 per teacher. 

• * • ' •.■ ' ' / ' ' ■ ' : 1 ' .<-■ ; . 

The average number of involvements outside school will be a; ,. 
minimum of one child or community activity per teacher, * 
Results : ' =.■;::, 

Average number of parent visits t^ the classroom 15+ * 

Average number of teacher visits ^o the homes of the 8+ 
students , ". ; 

. Average number of %f ter-school activities and; voluntary ; 1,3, , 
community, activities per teacher, [ 

; > * S ; t 

Interpretation * The results reported above show that teachers met the objec* 
tive related to parent contacts, after-school activities, and Voluntary com^ 5 
munity services • •/ 



• : "" : SUMMARY, CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS v JS. 

r . '.''.-• t --\. r ■ ' ,^r. ■ , ; 'H'l ''^ 

vv^ = . ; y j i -' : ! '^c.'= ?: «.* ■ ■ * * ■ ' : >! '' y?&*' *'* % * " ' ' >■ * : -j ' " V'l 

/ -th%;pV^o§|^ this iast^efctott of the. tyff^uatlon is to,«ua^|^^' ' " sr 

tha evidence ' of w0j$h% and itaff/aeeompllihments as well as parent cdntiribu-^ 
t ions, and foll^^th^st' smmiarles tfrith concluding statements and recommendations 
that will ;h+ helpful v tb j '-the-a ta££ in viewing tha futura ^ditifctldfjCa df * the 
school program. /-..V ,.<- : . • . . \ V ' 

Reviewing student accompliiliments first, one %d§ the following Aigh 

SI v y,d $ ; * 

Prograss by grade groupings, . T • ri *. : 

- . - Kijiderga^tenera show^ advartcemant Inline skill areas important' 
to thair ^lAcc^ss -'-'^^pri'da one V 
Grade ona-- : &.tridents mada significant progress in English language 
proficiency plus four reading and number related skills 7 * 
, , Grade two and three students made their greatest progress in 

Spanish reading and math computation. Some progress was made 
»* in English reading, social studies* and science 
Grade four through six students Excelled in English reading 
(where sample sizes were Adequately large), Spanish reading, 
and math computation. Progress in social studies and 
science was jninimal, . ■• - 

Achievement in national nbrms and comparison to previous year progress, • 

1 Students maintained or increased national percentile jgtowtft^n : 
reading at every grade 4evel tasted in ? fall to spring Crflfelng r 
and also for three groups (extremely Small samples) followed 
over a two year period* Current year students equaled the 
• progress of previous year students in grades 3 and 4 and , 
attained much higher levels of success at' grades 5 and 6. 
Students increased national percentile growth In math computa- 
tion at every grade level in fall to spring testing, In 
' ':• following three groups of students over a two year period, 

percentile growth was either maintained or increased. Current 
year students equaled previous year student math computational 
achievement in grades 3 and 5, exceeded N their growth at grade 6, 
and achieved less than tha previous year students at grades 
2 and 4. , '. ■ - 

Attitude toward school subjects,,, •■■ / 

Students expressed more positive attitudes toward reading / language 
farts, math, science, and social studies at every grade level than 
did a national sample of students given the same survey. Also, 
students showed about equal liking for the four school studies, 



^iudamt y0r$o? theiij< schoo^rogress • • , 



J^rii than three-quarters o£s|tl grade 4-6 students felt th^y 
wara apMkin^^nd understanding English and leafnin^ Puerto 
Rican culture^ yery satisfactorily. - ■ "' ^ ■ 

they rated themselves as doing slightly batter* in Spanish 
reading. 



, . Aspirations beyond high ^ehool, , . . \ . .£ ' 

^ Almost all student a greeted to finish, |igh School, tfSetween a 
! third and a half axpfeeted to go to college to learn a profes- 
: , / sion* Another quarter: expected to go /right to work while thf 
remaining quarter planned more schooling to learn special ;v 
;•• ^ jobs* Pew expressed ^uncertainties afyout their future, ^ 

Of allfttf the student acd^plishmantSs the "turning around" of cfe- 
creasing reading and math attainment at each higher gfade level hps 
to^j^gniii^ant • Last year's evaluation showed gradi 5 and 6 rildiftg aftd 
m^th attainment exceptionally low compared to other f grada levels ^at Ann Street 
Schools .The 1977-78 evaluation shows both reading and math reaching thef; 
highest percentiles of all grade levels at grades 5 and 6. ! 

■ '\# ' ' .'■■■■V' ' - ;V ■ \ ' ' - ' " ■ V 'H C •' 

., Another aspect of student achievement ^hffih should receive special 
recognition is t|(e^cord;of all grade 2-6 gr^e^pupings either maintaining 
or increasing jthfeix na t ional percentile standings ^iti reading and math* A t 
national sample Representative of all American children would be expected to 
maintain their percentile standing in skill aread for repeated administrations 
of standardized tests, City children have more often not been able to keep!, 
pace with the prqgress of the. national sartple^ especially over i t^-ytar ||an 
Ann Street School students kept pace and -more often exceeded the progress off, 
thi national sample, " f 

$ '• ■ . via/ • •= ,: *■ ""' .--v 



f v A weak element of the Ann Street School testing program has been t|ii 
small number of students administered the English reading tests, especially at 
lower grade levels. While the results : obtained show good ^ progress t the number 
of . Scores that can be matched up is not; ^^q^tely large Jd b* representative' 
of the larger group of students:; je^feivlngjfthe instructional program at 'the 
different grade .levels •-. Some afri Jpst p?om attrition and absences iri -the days 
of testing. But ^i^o a great . .M^yl^re-'-ftot tested due to the fact that they : 
are concentratir he Spanish Ifnguage in the early grades and are judged 

not able to tac ^Bp^ ' English reading tests at the time of testing. It is 
recoimnended that Jp-Jf decide t^on an English reading test that can be admin^ 
Iste^ed to all grade 2^6 students so that .evidence for the major objective fbr 
biiirigual-biGuitural programs (that of eventually learning English language 
arts more easily after learning tWe structure of the first languiige o( the 
child) can be amassed at each grade level where English language a^ti" : ls 
tat^ht. ■ •= p \^Vu. , , 



Also* gome eonsldasattoir^ouid be given to the test choice <so that 
comparisons of English reading progress can b£ made with other Hartford 

children* . * V \ 

*■.•*•'."*. . 1 * * ' ■ ,= . 

i - ,. . = • 

«& ' Two other strengths of Ann Street School students pointed out in thf 
evaluation.* , the^ positive views they hold for themselves as successful 4 
achievers and their aspirations for future schooling and jobs,** give an 
indirect refl^etiprf of school staff arid parents 1 affect upon the children's 
learning potential* Interest and attitude ar# considered decisive factors 
In children's outlook and drive* When school' iff tidies and future outlook are 
viewed negatively, children's school achievement -usuaU^V suffers - It is 
recommended that staff systematically review their efforts to affect children's 
learning positively so that the excellent strides made, to date continue, 

i» . . i - ■ ■ ' ' ' ,v i 

.-.>.■ • ■ ! . ■ ■ - • : f ••• • ; ' . 

As for the choice of future jobs and careers, teachers need to con- 
tinue to provide experienceB which help children reflect on their future 
occupational choices,. As stated by one of the staff, ff it does not matter so 
much what; children's present job choices are or whether they change* of ten* 4 " 
It does m^ttjer though , if they are undecided and have had no experiences to 
help them make up their minds . 11 •" ■ ;, ; 

"d * ' 

A final recommendation related to children's achievement concerns the 
' need to view the science- and social studies curriculum at the upper grade 
^levels wharfs the report cards showed virtually no progress by the students,, • 
7 This was not the case for children in grades 2 and 3 where progress in these 
two school skills was excellent. . 

.'■..'*' ' V 1 • . . s ; ' . ' '.. : 

■ ' ■ k , ' •• ; . 

*■■ 'Moving next to the suggestions made by parents about the Ann Street 1 ! 

Bilingual School program, a summary of high lights would emphasize the 
following: s 

*; t Parent views of the school program, 

H \ , ' Almost all parents expressed satisfaction with the school's 

enrichment and instructional. program. Next highest in their 
: ratings was the Spanish reading of their children. Following 
*,<,, was understanding and speaking! English with about thyee-" 
|| quarters of all parents indicating satisfaetion%with this 

■J! element of the school program, Lowest ratings (representing 

abpUt two-thirds of all parents showing .satisfaction) were 
, , given to progress of » their children in knowledge and appre- 
• { ; " v elation of Puerto Rican culture and history., ....... 

Parent suggestions for improvement . , . ■ 

;\ r "- ,■■ Write-in suggestions of parents emphasised the need for more 
; f 5 English language study, more emphasis on the basics, and 

need for a safer playground with more r6om for children to 
. ' • ' play, =.;."■ ? 



Pmrtnt afipirations for their children beyond high school, . . 

Mm&t every parent expected their child to \ finish high, school. 
Twp-thlrds* of all parents indicated they wanted their children 
v-, v, to attend four years of to liege or obtain advanced degrees. 
Almost no parents wanted their children to go right to work 
upon finishing high school , * . 
"*■ following their formal aehoolingi almost three-quarters qf all 
parents expected "prof essidnal or managerial" careers: for " "2 ' 7 
their children. , 




S^nce tw#^nCWs of the parents or wore gave either a ^satisfactory 
or very satisfactory" rating for the instructional program items, the parent 
support could be viewed as very positive* On the other hand, when at least 
a quarter of all parents responding .to an item rated progress in an area 
Unsatisfactory,"^ then steps should be taken to review the school practices 
and bring them closer in line with the parents wishes . 

The two items on the parent questionnaires which Received unsatisfactory 
ratings for one-quarter of .the responses ai' some grade groupings were school 
practices in English language skills and knowledge and' appreciation of Puerto 
Riean culture and history, It is reccyaimenijed |liat staff iffcvj'<w v current year- 
efforts in these two areas , share the ^format ion with pa^fe^^pr ; 4 . represent a- * 
tlve 1 group (of parents, and jointly decide future iAsttructionaj^ efforts in these 
two ^reis* \ Likewise, similar reviews of the extent the scltjooj, emphasizes the 
basics could W presented to parents tor discussi^% And s this 4b , the * ;; t 
second survey *of parents where "providing a s af er play ground witt y^cir e * r fqr 
thte children to play" has come up/ thete needs to be ,a thorough review, of what ^ 
cpfti be done about this circumstance, or what cannot be done, so that parents 

see that the staff take action on issues tmpdrtant to them* ,' 

. . ■ . . . : , •' . . • , . •■ 

Relating to; another^ .finding, the evidence in this, report suggests that 
one reason Ann Street School* children, as a whole, progress well In school * 
subjects is because, their pdtfent^ have such high aspirations for them concerning 
their future schooling and careers. Where pa^en^s 4s well as teachers are ] 
critical o,f student potential and expect little from them, students c^n 1 1 help 
but be negatively affected. ' This is not the case for Ann Street School children 
parents, three-quarters of whota expect "professional or managerial" careers for 
their children* 



,\ Staff accomplishments as reviewed in |this evaluation are the last area 
of i discussion* A summary of the findings s some conclusions and recommendations 
are presented in that order below, 

Teacher parent contacts,** '.? 

; - ... . ; • 

Parent visits to the classroom averaged 15 per teacher while 
teacher visits to the home averaged more than 5 per teacher. 
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f * : • i 

Staff professional dsveloppe^t. . , 



"7 f. 



Taaehars fea-rned An averagi of 4 eredityMiwg||p€r person in fojtiti' 
- 911 post baecsular sate work pap^p^p^iionals aaratC iw^ 

average of almost two credits pet; person. ' ; 
Teachers attended « total of 27 ^Dti^iops flpd conferences 
„UMd to their educational , needs *at$ ^ntiitestts* Thir a^oiratad 
to just short of 5()^lo6k--hi3urs of t$M&. PSMprofatflil^is 
V v Y averaged fij clock-hours of tips spent ir at eonferanees rana work- 
shops* J : -V" ».■" ■ ■ ' w 

Teacher coiraiunity services*** 

Teachers ayerageci one v ^£tsr-schpol activity or voluntary com- 
munity activity per person. 



Parents cooing Into thi Ann ,StreIfc School ar^greeted Cordially and 
spoken to In their native language* This 1 * la perhaps why there are many such 
Visits to the school and also why the number of teaeher--parent contacts are 
as high as they are* Equally important im the after school activities with 
their students and the voluntary cownunity services performed* 



; v v Teacher^ as well as being respoifsiw to parent Concerns spend much of 
their nbn-teathihg time* in profess ioftal development activities . The number 1 ' 
of higher aducatiori credifes^^ame^ tt\e number joi conferences and workshops 
t ,f tten^ed* for parapf t>f e^si0nil# as Veil as teachers * speaks well for their 
^ intent to improve in ^their ability to provide high quality bilingual-bieultural 
s %duesLtlori for Ann street Bilingual School students - ■ Vf > 



A final recommendation of this report suggests that staff whl^are 
pore f t ully aware of all the factors affecting student school, progress study 
the basid information presented in this report £b discertt any additional , 
implications that an outside evaluator overlooked, : ' C" *- 
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EVALUATION MIAStlRES jUSED AND DATES OF ADMINISTRATION , 



Evaluation Meaaurea Uaed 

, fc- F 

Madergartaa (42) 

f ifftgf#« in 7 skill' areas (report card) 



Grade Oam 

Bilingual Syntax Measure m E Level 
t " Prbgress ia 7 still areas (report card) 

Grade Two (42) V 

Bilingual Syntax Measure - E Level 
, triloba ;de/tactura - Laval r 
, CTBSs -Math Computation - La^ai' C ^ 

Progress in 2 skill ateaa (report card) 

Grade tferee (39) 



CTBi^ Total Reading - Level C 
a Prueba de Lectura * Level 1 ; 
CTBS : Math- Computation - Level i '"* ' 
Progress in 3 skill areas (report card) 

* ■ i . 

Grade Four (47) 

CTBS : Total Reading - Levels" 0 'and- 1 
Prueba de Lectura - jtevel 2 f 
CTBS: Math, Computation - Level 1* v ^ 
Progress in 3 skill areas^re'port catfd) 



Grade Five (36) 

'-CTBS* Tptal Reading - Levels 1 and H 
Prueba de Lectura - Leyfel 2 , ^ 
' C?BS: Math Compufiation --Levels 2 / 
'Progress in 3 skill areas (report ca 



Grade Six (30) 



CTBS : Total Reading - Levels \ and 2 
Prjuetfa de . Lectura - tevll 2] r 
CTBS: Math Computation - Level 2 , 



Dates Administered 



January/ Juna 



Septembet/May 
v*'V January/ June 



September/May » 
September/ June 
September/ Jupe 
January /June 



Sept ember /June 
Septai^^^ii^, 
Septembei' /tJuaaa 
January/June 



September/^une 
September/4^^ 0, 
September/ Junfc( 
January /June '% 



Sepfr^ef/Ju^' 
September/ Juiie 
SaptemBer/June ' 
January/ June 



Sep t emb er/June ; - 
S ep t emb er /June 
September/ June 



ANN STREET,'" glLINGUAL SCHOpL 



questionnaire for?S,tudeftts in Grades 4-6 



Grade 



■■if 9 How well do yOjf^tHink* ybu are doing In 

Bpeakirii l and jfcderstanding English? (Cheek one) 



Teacher 



2. How well. de*> you think you art doing in 
Spanish reading? (Check one) * 



3 , How well do you think you are doing in 

learning more about customs and history * 
of Puerto Rico? (Check one) 




4a* Do you expect to finish high school? (Check one) Yes No 

4b* If yes 9 what do you expect to do aft.er you have finished high school? (Check one) 
Go right to work 4^ 

,Go to school some more to learn a special job like typing, how to 



I ] repair cars'^Jiow to operate a computer, or how to be a hairdresser! 



□ 



Go to collage and study to learn a profession such as being a 
doctor, lawyer, or teacher 



If none of these, then what? 



* 



5a* Have you decided at this time what job or career you expect to work at 
4 : when school is finished? (Check one) _Yes No 



5b* ; If yes, what is the job or career?^ 
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Queridos Padres ; 



Per lavor toraese unos minutosvy la infotmacion que ae Its pide 

acerca del progreso de su hijo(a). La Informaciba se usara para ayudarnos 
a mejerar miestro 4 programa bilingual sin embargo no is necesari© que uf ted 

escriba su nombre. ..... ^ 

■ j. * _ . 

. . Marque can lapiz haciendo una marca de cote jo (v) en el encasillado la 
respuesta que usted considera correcta de aeuerdo a su opinion personal. 
Devuelva insnediatamente esta forma con su ittno* Todo nine ser^" responsable 
de devolver una forma. .A 



(Marque el grado con cfrculo (0) o una rayita (-), 



tm Mi hijo(a) asiste a la esouela y esta 
tnatriculado en el aiadoi v K 12 3 

■ , , , .^-;- ; v . ; • ■ W ^ . ' 

2# He observa^o^que el progreao de mi bijo(a) 
■'> en ingles 




He observado que el progresp de. mi hljo(a) 
en espanol es i •***•**.«*..*...••...* 



• * * • * • * • * » 



4* El' conocimiento que tiewmi £ij6(a) sobre I I 

es ,..,,,*#,,,. 



5, 
6. 



Historla de Puerto Rico y cultura 

Constdero que el programa de Educacion Bilingue 
en "La Escuelita" es. ............ . 



□ 
□ 



□ □' 
□ 



Las aetividades de enr iquec imien to que * 
"La Escuelita" Bilingue offreee a ml hijo son,.,*. 



7m Desearia que la eacuela mejorara en los sigulentes aspectos : (Escriba sua ideas) 



8, Selecionare lasjasignaturas de aeuerdo a la iraportancia para el programa 



de estudio de ml hijo(a) : 



4^ ^ 



ari £eer y escribir en 
* , espanol, 

Hfblar, leer y escribir en 



?' Cu&5p sobre la salud* 







Rico lj n 


■6 


...... □ 


□ 


□ □ 


□ 




□ 



Matematlea. * 

Cieneia ) 1 , 

Bstudios'Sociaies. . . I I ( | C[ 
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Educacion Fisica 
Ar t s 

if" Musica* * * 4 

» ' • / 
/ 

'/ ■ 



....13 □ 



□ □ 

□ 0. 
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ANN STREET BILINGUAL SCHOOL, HARTFORD 



February 1978 



From: Mrs, Edna Soler, School Director 



F|,ease taki a few minutes and complete the information requested below about v 
your child 9 3 progress in school, the curriculum, and any possible plans you taay 
have for your child 1 ! future. The. information will be used to help us improve 
our Bilingual School program; however , no names will be identified, A stamped 
envelope has been enclosed for the return of your^conanents to my office, 



1, 



2J 



3, 



4. 



Your child 1 s grade level. in schools 
(Circle one) K 1 2 3 4 5 6 

School progress of your; child in English 
language skills? (Check one) , , »,,,.«..**, 

School progress of y&ni child in Spanish 
language skills? (Check one) , . . . . . 



Youri child 1 S^ of * 

Puerto Ricd#cjl tuare; ^and. %1 s tory ? * (Check|g[neJ ««.... 

Adequ^^'of ~t^^ ins t rational 

prepare fqr^^o^ child? (Check one) ............... 

6 „ * Ade qu^cj^ b f y the Bilingual School 1 s enrichment 
Slf^f^l^iM for your child? (Check one) 



5. 



'St 




U>7'," r "'Ple,as^|(tite-. below any suggestions you have that could improve our bilingual school: 



8. "to help us stress the schooling parents think is most benef icild,, please rate each 
of the subject offerings below that you feel are most important for your child: 
(Make one check for each area) , . 



# # * # 



Puerto Rican cultui* 
and history* ,•«••** 

Speaking, reading *, and 
writing in Spanish . . 

Speaking, reading, and 
writing in Enj^ish. 



Health. ...... 



* * V- 

.J 



□ d 

□. □ 

□ 



Math . , .,,,«« 

Science. , , , , 
Social Studies.,*, 
Physical Education.. | I | [ { \ 

Art «*,,....... 

Music. 



□ □ 

a 



9 
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ANN STREET BILINGUAL SCHOOL, HAOTFQ1 



Queridos Padres s 

For favor, toraese unos minutos y llene 1^ siguiente informacion aeerea del 
progreso da au hlja(a) en la escuela, el cumculo y los planes que us ted tenga para 
el futuro de su hijo(a)* La inforraacitfn se usarl* para ayudarnos a mojorar nueatre ? 
programa Bilinguei a In embargo no se neeesita au nombre . Se la ha incluido un sobre 
con sal lo para que devuelva aus comentarios a toi oficina por eorreo. 



El grado en que au hijo(a) esta en la escuela* 
Haga un |cf rculo: ^ ^ 2 ^ 45s 



Medida en que au hijo(a) ha progresado en 
entender y hablar ingles *..•»».**.»«*. 

Medida en que au hijo(a) ha progresado en 
la lectura en eat 



4, 
6, 



El cpnocitciento y apreci^ion de la eultura 
e historia de Puerto Rie >••*••»*•*»•* 
Conaidera adecdado el programa de instruecion 

bilingue que su hljo(a) 't (•cibe # . . • . 

Considers adeeuadp fas aetlvidades d€ ehriqueciroier^ta 
gue mt programa t> i 1 irigue " p r oy e e para ay ;hijo(a). 



i f t 1 t i t i 




7a*«Espera qfie au hijo(a) termine la escuela superior? 

7b, SI marco si, que planes de educacidn tiene us ted para 
au hijo(a) despues de terminar la escuela superior,,. 

ningua^i des'puea de la escuela superior 5 

un aprtfhdizaje o entrenamientQ cor to al terminar la escuela superior* 

escuela tecnlca o vocacional 

dos aSos en el Community College 

* \ ■ 

cuatro anbs de colegio 

estudios avangados despues de 4 anoa de universldad 

8* Que nlvel professional o que carera 4||| a P ara su hijo(a) deapues de terminar la escue 
Professional o adminiatrativa, ^emplo: maestro, medico sacerdote, adcainistrador 
de un hospital, abogado, ingeniero, enf erinera . giraduada 

Semi-prof esional 0 pequenos negocios* >^ridei&r automobiles! trabajador en 
le s area de reereaciony .gerente de ug^ot^il , ;: 

Adiestramiento para policia,^enfermera ? practica, programa de computadora, 
^" eleetricista, optam#tra, 

G Semi-adieatrado j conductor de camion, meseroi mozo, meeanfigrafo! conductor 
■ de taxi, ayudanteide enfermera o qajero. ' 

Sin ningun adiestramiento, conserje,* of Icinista, obrero, trabajo de cafeteria. 
9. For favorfeseriba alguna sugerencia que us ted tenga que ayude^a mejorar nueatra 
escuela bi Ungues • " S ■' 
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ANN STREET BILINGUAL SCHOOL f HARTFORD 



To: 



Froms Mrs. Ed^a Soler, School Director 



February 1978 



*4 



Please take a few minutes and complete the information requested below about 
your child 1 3, progress In school, the curriculum^ and any possible plans you ,r • 
m$y have for your child's future* The, information will.be used tq> h|eip us * 
improve our Bilingual School program; however, no names will be identified* 
A stamped envelope has been enclosed for the return of your comments to *my office*. 



1. Your child's gradfe level in schools 
(Circle onef K 1 2 3 4 5 6 

2, School progress qf your child in understanding 
and 1 speaking English? (Check one) 

School progress of your child in Spanish 
reading achievement? (Check one) »••• 

if our child 1 s knowledge and appreciation of * 
Puerto Rican culture and history? (Check one) . . « . , 

5. Adequacy of the Bilingual School's 

A , instructional program for your child? (Cheek one),, 

6, Adequacy ot the Bilingual School's enrichment. 
* activities? (Check one),,,*,',,.,, 



3. 
4, 



v -QO 






7a, Do you expecty'ydur/bhild to finish high school? 



Xiot know 



oar 



7b. If yes, what amount of education beyond high school are jrO^g^ 
(Check one) 



- . ,No further schooling beyond high school i 
. , Apprenticeship or short term job training* followiip highVsbhboL 
Vocational or technical school 
'_ > - :Ttjr> year consnunlty college 
— Fnur year college 

— AHvanfi^H degree beyond four yeter college 



i i _vs 

8. What level job or career do you wish for your* child after his/her schooling? 
(Check oAe) 

Professional br managerial , such as i teacher, medical doctor, clergyman 

□ hospital administrator, lawyer, engineer, registered nurse, - r ~ 
, % 4Semirprofessio^al or small business , such as: automobile salesman, recreation 

□ worker., hotel manager, dental hygienist v~;- 
_, , .Skilled, such as* policeman, practical nurs^, computer programmer, 



□electrician, or opticianV 
, , , Semi-skilled t such asi truck driver, waitress/waiter, 

nurse's aide, or cashier. 
|, , .Unskilled, such as; custodian, clerk, laborer, or cafeteria worker, 



1st, .taxi driver. 



9, Please write below any suggestions you have that could improve our Bilingual Sgfiool* 
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Teacher: 



Anh Street 8iltogual School, Wort ford 



COURSEW&fCK, CONPERENCi.S, AMD WORKVHOf PARTICIPATION 
Instrycfiffif : Please provide the infer mdtiVn. requested below as MujuireeL -Far ©or 
ri^emevttlaatibK (see ofrjcrttej,CrilJcrta,ana SWeutds attached..). Return the 
cowple&d -for* m% % the Off ice. by January 3|. 

I. List college or jfi service credits you have cof^cd *ffw> January i<m§t© 







































to 




— ■ — ; 1 


— — — ^ •- 







2, List the conferences attended, by yw, fam January m? to January 1378 



to 



3. Uf^-fcbe Kan-credit worksKops atl 


.ended, by you from la 




y Mil to 


hlameofWepkshop 


Content DescHptiim 


ciock. heap 
Soon*© I* rtf Afi»ui<itoM? 


'S - — — — ■ | 
Gates 






























to 


f. 


r — — . ^ . -i 


• 




to" 
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Teacher* 



?.?■ _ _■ - — = — _ = ._„_ 

Ami Street |»lmqual School, Hartford 

COfAKNUNlTY INVOLVEMENT 



I- Z4-78 



I. List Me^^':'ihonuK anddtftei of each parent visit to year classroom -from 



Pa.rewts Nawic.-1/islt Date 



Parent's Name-Wsji Pate. 



Z.List beWw 4he na^nes of stuJbmts uvhose homes pa yi*i£ed %m 

September i«m ■fehpou ^ k Jahuafry tfif$: 
%i\dt!i^Hmt^MMt\^^€^i Moment ptfe 



5 



Nawie- Visit Pate 



3.Li*st the after .Seheel activities uiiiK ?m\ech Exi+o ehilireri which yeu ai»« Involved 
iw^wdn as : a>l s coat %, basketbiil I, safety pa+tol, rfcy fo>m Se^etakH#4feretia> Jflw'tl 



4* List beUs»/ tVic voiunta^y Services yoa (jiVe-b-the fecal communVty, cVfysr 
itate., SUek 03 V membership fn ka Qwa de PuMo ti'ca,, m«mbe*ff hip on W« Wvijory 

city Ka*tftni / rftov«fr»jh $ept«wi©f* ml 44*hj*tgk lajmajt^ i^Tg. :". a 



Ann Street fcilirujiuil School, Hartford 
Paraprotesiortal 



(10URSIE.W0RK. IKSERVlCCCONFfeRSWCE^Hp WOK&SttOP PACTciPATlOU 

f ngbuetioftq : "Please pvovideihc jrv^»nat(»v requested below as t*<{Mtedfor out* 
tff le HL ewlutftteK f see Objff^tue^CHiJkHia, And St44«Aiyub ATtaeJ<eA;, ?i«ium -tke 
complete formib -fckA- Off 1*0^ Jovuiaju/ )|. 



, List college credit* you kdw/e toJfm 




Coarse Tvf(e 


























fa 










to 










to 










to 



2, List msarvioe c&SXp earned ±hmqh the SodrJ of EduetftLbp.fiw Tahu4TMW77 
fo m i wheHe t ^ course - c laek Hours 



Name of Course 



Content D esert ptioYx 



Was Offered 



of Atfeiii 



Jto 



io\ 



to 



3$jUsfc KiqVi school equivalency credits you ham earned, fv*m Janua*^ 1177 



whepe tt\e Course w/as Offtrei 


Course Sponsor 


Pate ^duvw. WAS Passed 


























4. List tine confeN* ecs veu attgwiei ■ 


irem idflaary I<H7 to January 137$: 




Content Vmckflim 


CDfttes&nU. Spo**or 


: Cieek. Hear* n ^ 








*. 






















r to 








1 


to 



1. L « ^ne. rtori-vri 
' Holie of U/orkshop 


5M4\. won^snop? yem 
Content pefcriptton 


u.i,v£yiu«* -prom 

Workshop Sponsor 












to 










th 










to 










tn 
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